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THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Ir has become increasingly clear that the instruction of the 
young in religion and morality, which is given in the Sunday 
school, the home, and by other means, is inade- 
aioe quate to the present need, and is not wholly in 
accord with the best present knowledge. The 
gradual retirement of the Bible from the common schools has 
decreased the amount of religious and moral instruction which 
the children receive. The Sunday school, while in general it 
has progressed in its ideal, its method, and its efficiency, is in 
essential respects failing to do its full duty; many schools and 
individual leaders are continuing imperfect methods of instruc- 
tion, are remaining indifferent to the new educational principles 
and ideals, are treating religion as an isolated and optional ele- 
ment in individual development, and are closing their eyes to 
increasing knowledge. 

But even if the Sunday school were doing its work perfectly, 
we must face the fact that a comparatively small proportion of 
the children of the country come under the influence of the 
Sunday school for any length of time. They therefore get little 
religious and moral education except in the home. But the 
home training of children in religion and morality is generally 
neglected and defective; parents do not know how, or do not 
take the necessary time and trouble, to give their children a real 
education in these directions. Some of them expect the Sunday 
school to supply this instruction, as they expect the public school 
to supply all other needed instruction. Others of them, and the 
majority, leave their children to get such knowledge of these 
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matters as they chance upon or learn by experience. As a con- 
sequence the greater number of children grow up without correct 
and adequate religious and moral education. 

Further, it is a serious phase of the present situation that the 
religious and moral instruction of the young is isolated from 
their instruction in other departments of knowledge. The cor- 
relation of the different elements of education is incomplete, 
because the religious and moral instruction is received in entire 
separation from the general instruction of the public schools. 
The facts and truths of religion are the foundation and the 
imperative of morality. Present civilization rests upon the reli- 
gious and ethical ideals of the past, and the civilization of the 
future depends upon a due recognition of religion and morality 
as essential factors in the growing welfare of humanity. The 
knowledge and experience of religious and moral truth must 
underlie and penetrate all knowledge and experience. The 
events and the ideas of the past, as of the present, must be 
viewed in the light of a divine hand as the creator of the uni- 
verse, a divine power sustaining it, a divine wisdom guiding it, 
and a divine purpose being accomplished in it. The physical 
world about us, our fellow-men, and our own selves must all be 
interpreted by religion truly conceived and morality properly 
understood. It is therefore impossible to accomplish the ideal 
education of the individual when the religious and moral element 
is isolated from the other elements; still worse when it is not 
received at all by the majority of the children. All the elements 
of education must be woven together into an organic unity to 
produce a perfect result. 


For the past twenty-five years there has been a growing recog- 
nition of the unsatisfactoriness of the existing conditions, and 
Tue NEED much thought and effort have been expended by 
or A NEW individuals and organizations upon the improvement 
Or@anizATION oof religious and moral education. The time has 
come for a united effort to clarify, develop,and promulgate the 
great ideas so worked out, and to combine the labors of those 
who are seeking to promote a higher ideal of substance and 
method in religious and mora! instruction. This particular task 
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is not being satisfactorily accomplished by any existing organi- 
zation. Many individuals and groups of workers are striving 
earnestly to advance this cause. But there is a lack of general 
leadership, to unify the labors of these individuals and groups, 
to express the ideas and aspirations for which they stand, and 
to promote a perfect education, in which religion and morality 
will have their true place and will perform their proper function. 
We need therefore a new organization which will give itself 
directly and wholly to this cause. It is reasonable to hope, and 
there are strong indications for believing, that all those who are 
interested in such an advance will combine their thought and 
their labor in such an organization to bring about the accom- 
plishment of their ideal. 


The work to be undertaken by such an organization may be 
indicated somewhat as follows: 


THE Work 1. It may endeavor to define the true relation 
Wuicw Neeos __ of religious and moral instruction to other branches 
70 Be Done of instruction, indicating the part which religion 
should perform in the development of the individual and of 
society. 


2. It may seek to show how to correlate religious and moral 
instruction with the instruction in history, science, and litera- 
ture obtained in the public schools. 

3. It may present and apply the established results of mod- 
ern psychology, modern pedagogy, and modern Bible study, as 
related to religious and moral teaching. 

4. It may indicate the proper place of the Bible in religious 
and moral instruction, and set forth the general and specific 
methods of using the Bible for this purpose. 

5. It may show the necessity and method of a gradation of 
pupils (as in the public schools) according to age, capacity, and 
attainment ; and the necessity and method of graded instruction, 
where both material and manner of instruction will be adapted 
to the stage of physical, mental, moral, and spiritual develop- 
ment which the pupil has reached. 

6. It may indicate how this new, higher ideal can be worked 
out in the churches, the Sunday school, the day school, and 
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the home; also in Young People’s societies, Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, clubs for Bible study, 
societies for general culture, and the like. 

7. It may seek to create for the Bible school a graded cur- 
riculum which will embody the larger substance and the better 
methods of a religious and moral education that is in accordance 
with the present status of biblical, theological, ethical, psycho- 
logical, pedagogical, and scientific knowledge. 

8. It may recommend for the study of the Bible, and of 
religion and morality in ancient and modern times, the best avail- 
able courses of lessons and the best books, according to their 
relative merit as judged by the new ideal; and it may promote 
the preparation of better courses of lessons and better books in 
this field. 

g. It may seek by all means to accomplish the adequate 
training of teachers to give religious and moral instruction, by 
showing what amount and kind of knowledge are required, and 
how this may be attained; what use is to be made of such 
knowledge in teaching children at the several stages of their 
growth ; what spiritual and moral qualifications are necessary for 
training boys and girls into men and women; and what are the 
best methods in the many branches of this most important of all 
educational work. 

10. It may seek to unite in a common work all those 
individuals and agencies which are laboring for this higher ideal 
of religious and moral education. By such union the wisdom, 
strength, and influence of each one will be increased, and results 
will be achieved which the same individuals and agencies, work- 
ing separately, could accomplish but slowly, if at all. Such 
single-handed work, going on for many years now, has prepared 
the way for an advance step, namely, the unification of all forces 
which are promoting the movement. 


The mode of organization to be adopted, and the machinery 
by which the suggested work can be accomplished, remain to be 
determined when the movement is formally organized. The 
total membership of such an association might well consist of 
all those persons who are desirous of joining hands to improve 
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religious and moral education; the number might be a thousand 
or more. This great organization of workers would probably 
Tue Manner or Wish to appoint officers and committees to lead and 
AccompuisHing to represent them in the unification, expression, 
THis WORK and promotion of the movement. There would 
naturally be a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
with national headquarters at a suitable point; and an annual 
meeting of the organization would probably be held. 

It would seem likely also that a large, representative stand- 
ing committee, or board of direction, would be appointed to 
give definiteness, guidance, and effect to the great organization. 
This committee or board might undertake, through subcommit- 
tees, to bring into realization, by all avenues and means, the 
higher ideal of religious and moral education. Or the associa- 
tion itself at its annual meeting might from time to time appoint 
special committees to investigate particular branches of the 
work for the gathering of information, and for making reports 
and suggestions as to how the needs of each branch can best be 
supplied. The field could be divided into a number of special 
departments, such as (1) the Sunday Schools, (2) the Home, 
(3) the Theological Seminaries and Colleges, (4) the Academies 
and Private Schools, (5) Public Schools, (6) Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, (7) Young People’s 
Societies, (8) Mothers’ Clubs, (9) City and Village Libraries, (10) 
Church and Sunday School Libraries, (11) the Religious Press, 
(12) the Daily Press. Complete information should be obtained 
as to what is being accomplished, and how, by each of these great 
agencies of religious and moral education; and the best means 
for improving and increasing their efficiency should be discov- 
ered, presented, and carried out. 

The association should constitute its headquarters a bureau of 
information and a medium of interchange for the great cause of 
religious and moral education. Such a means of considering 
and communicating ideas about this work is a necessity. It 
must be recognized that much thought and experience will still 
be required to ascertain the best conceptions and methods of 
accomplishing the end desired. People who wish to think and 
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to work along these lines should be able to get trustworthy 
information from some well-known center, should be able to 
find companions in their labors, and should be able to contribute 
their thought and experience to the whole body of related 
workers. 

A literature of the movement should be created as soon as 
possible, setting forth the ideas and the methods of the organi- 
zation, and offering specific suggestions and assistance to those 
who wish guidance in putting the ideas into practice. This 
literature should be available to everyone, at a nominal price. 
Lack of proper information and direction is one of the chief 
hindrances to present progress in this field. 

Every member of the new association would be ez officio a 
representative of and worker for the organized movement. In 
addition to this, the association might appoint special representa- 
tives to spread its ideas and to carry forward its work. 

The association should hold a national convention once each 


year, or once in two years, in which the essential ideas of this 
movement will be set forth by its ablest representatives, and 
where the great problems of the work will receive adequate and 


authoritative discussion. The addresses and proceedings of these 
conventions should be duly printed and circulated. A campaign 
of education on this whole subject is required, and a regularly 
recurring national convention is one of the best means of con- 
ducting such a campaign; it will command public attention, 
awaken interest among increasing numbers, and spread intelli- 
gence wherever it is sought. 


This is certainly a definite and a large work for a new organi- 
zation to undertake. It is an exceptional opportunity for the 
RELATION advancement of our individual and collective well- 
To Existine ~—s being. The influence so determined and so exerted 
ORGANIZATIONS will reach to every element of our American citi- 
zenship. In performing this service the new organization need 
not duplicate or rival the work which any organization is now 
carrying on. The new organization should co-operate closely 
with the churches, and with the various other national organiza- 
tions which exist for religious and moral ends. Its work will 
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supplement the work of these other organizations, carrying out 
more completely the ideas which they have developed, and 
assisting the labors which they are putting forth. The success 
of each will promote the success of the other. 

The new organization, recognizing the present satisfactory 
organization of the Sunday schools into international, national, 
state, and local associations, and the generally excellent admin- 
istration of Sunday-school affairs, might well direct its efforts to 
the educational aspect of the Sunday school. Encouraging all 
persons and schools which come under its influence to maintain 
loyally and energetically their connection with the International 
Association, it should undertake to discover, formulate, and 
establish a new ideal of religious and moral education in the 
Sunday schools. The new organization might well recognize 
that the uniform system of Sunday-school lessons outlined by 
the International Association, although pedagogically imperfect, 
is suitable to the present status of a large majority of Sunday 
schools throughout the country, and that an attempt now to 
replace this system in this large majority of schools would be 
unwise. In these schools the immediate need is to inspire a 
higher educational ideal of biblical, religious, and moral instruc- 
tion. Always, everywhere, right substance of instruction is more 
important than right method. When the Sunday-school teachers 
perceive the higher ideal of what religion should furnish to 
a complete education, the better method will follow. Perhaps 
25 per cent. of the Sunday schools of the United States have 
now reached this latter stage of development, and are ready to 
introduce a gradation of pupils and a gradation of the material 
of instruction. The International Sunday School Association 
has not undertaken to give specific assistance to these schools. 
A new organization could be of great service by taking up the 
Sunday-school development at this point, and providing the 
needed guidance for this advance movement. A new uniform 
system of instruction should not be established, nor a set of 
exclusive official text-books. Schools should be allowed to 
select their own courses of instruction and text-books in accord- 
ance with the ideal of a curriculum recommended. 
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In view of the present situation, the Council of Seventy, 
directing the American Institute of Sacred Literature which has 
Tue Piaw of 2d some part with many other agencies in building 
THE Councit up the new ideal, proposes the creation of a national 
or SEVENTY organization to carry out the work which has 
been described. The Council simply seeks to establish such an 
organization, hoping that when once established it may enter upon 
a separate existence, independent of any official relation to the 
Council of Seventy. At a meeting of the Senate of the Council, 
held in Chicago on October 13, a formal Call was authorized 
for a national convention to effect this organization, the conven- 
tion to meet in Chicago in February or March, 1903. This Call, 
with the several committees appointed to bring the convention 
into being, and the names of those who have given their specific 
support to it, are printed below (pp. 393-408). The signatures 
indicate a spontaneous, earnest, and widespread enthusiasm for the 
accomplishment of this great work. The list of supporters is rep- 
resentative as to the different circles in which the need is felt, as 
to the different church and other organizations which will wel- 
come it, and as to the type of workers upon which the organiza- 
tion can depend for its achievement. It is now the sincere 
desire of the Council of Seventy that everyone who is seeking, 
either individually or in association with others, to work out the 
ideal of religious and moral education, shall connect himself 
definitely with this movement. The Council will be glad to 
receive the names and addresses of such persons, in order that 
all individuals and organizations may be united in the one great 
undertaking, and that the opinions of all may be expressed and 
considered for the wise carrying out of the plans. There can be 
no doubt that this movement is one of the most important of 
modern times looking to the increase and improvement of reli- 
gious and moral instruction in America. It is a normal, timely, 
and vital step in the development of our Christian civilization. 
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THE TRAINING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


ABSOLUTELY conditional to such training must be a conviction 
that the work of the Sunday-school teacher lies in the highest 
rank of educational work, because it includes both the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual. 

The Sunday-school teacher is therefore as truly necessary in 
the general structure of society as is the secular educator. It is 
a task proportionately harder from limitations of time, oppor- 
tunity, facilities, and method. Less parental and state authority 
stands behind it, less money is invested in it, and less skill and 
care are devoted to it. Yet, let every Sunday-school teacher 
recognize his true place in the scheme of modern civilization. 

The training of such a teacher demands : 

1. The cultivation of the spiritual life. Every great teacher 
and helper of men’s souls has carried within himself a rich 
spiritual life. Not emotionalism, excitability of experience, but 
rather profound faith, reverent earnest purpose, love for souls, 
gladness of service, patience of heart. This comes with prayer 
and thoughtfulness, obedience to the divine voice, and simple- 
hearted trust — such experience enriches the life and gives power 
to the character. 

2. Knowledge of the child. The average teacher cannot read 
a long list of books on psychology and child nature. Yet he 
should read enough to enlarge his thought and put him into 
more perfect sympathy with the child. So, let him carefully 
study such books as Zhe Boy Problem, by Forbush; A Study of 
Child Nature, by Harrison; Froebel’s Education of Man, 
and Blow’s Letters to a Mother. What he wants is intelligent 
sympathy with youth. 

3. Knowledge of the lesson material—the Bible. Not in 
snatches here and there, but as a whole. That old Jewish 
history should lie before him in the large. Most people know 
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their Bible by verses and chapters. We must know it all 
together. Lesson helps are very good, but they are very bad 
indeed if they are all the teacher knows about a lesson. There 
are books very easily obtained, which will put even the busy 
teacher in actual, living possession of his Bible. The same is 
true of other lesson material, whether it be catechism or prayer- 
book or church history or the geography of Palestine. So far 
as the teacher deals with these subjects, it is necessary for him 
to do so out of definite knowledge. The intelligent Christian 
should know his own faith. 

4. Methods. The principles of teaching are very few and 
very simple. Of course, one cannot know too much, so long as 
he does not let his knowledge get too heavy for him to carry 
and use. To start with, take DuBois’s Point of Contact in 
Teaching, James’s Talks to Teachers, and Hervey’s Picture 
Work. There are many other books, but keep the list small 
and select. These three books, well studied, will be worth a 
dozen carelessly read. In schools where classes can have 
separate rooms very helpful and interesting work can be done 
with maps and models. 

One of the very best things any teacher can do is to visit the 
public school and watch the work there. Let him do this fre- 
quently, not to copy slavishly, but till he sees how to apply the 
same general principles to his own work. By such training he 
learns how to economize time, to attract and keep interest, to 
analyze a lesson, to find the point of contact, and to make the 
pupil see with unforgetable clearness the truth taught. 

Finally, the output of the Sunday school should be constantly 
tested as to quality. There should be a definite effort to keep 
in touch with the child, and to know whether or not he is devel- 
oping in character and knowledge. It is a large work this. It 
is difficult, and demands our best. But it is the most important 
work in the world, this saving of the boys and girls. Jesus 
Christ sets it in the forefront. Let us believe that Jesus Christ 
knows, and do the same ourselves. 

PascaL HARROWER. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION, 

Diocese of New York. 
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There are three main elements that enter into the training ofa 
Sunday-school teacher. The degree in which these elements are 
present determines the work of the teacher. This has been true 
of all teachers of all grades, at all times and in all places. The 
case of the humble teacher in the backwoods is not exceptional ;. 
neither is that of the most successful teacher in the foremost 
school in the land. These elements are: a knowledge of the 
Bible, a knowledge of the principles of teaching, a knowledge of 
the pupil— Bible study, pedagogy, child study. Or, as it has. 
been expressed quaintly : ‘‘ A successful teacher must know the 
Bible and the boy, and the art of bringing them together.” If 
the number ten be taken to express the total values of these ele- 
ments, their relative values will be indicated by assigning to the 
first six, and to the second and third two each. 

It follows from these considerations that every contribution, 
from every source whatsoever, to the teacher’s knowledge of the 
Bible, his knowledge of principles of teaching, and his knowledge 
of child nature, adds to his furnishing for his responsible work. 
Furthermore, it is seen from this that the training of the Sunday- 
school teacher is a continuous process. The time does not come 
when his training is complete. As his knowledge expands in the 
three directions indicated, his training for his work is enhanced. 
All Sunday-school teachers are in training while they are prose- 
cuting their work. Then training does not have reference solely 
to preparation previous to beginning the work of teaching. How- 
ever, it is highly desirable to have the greatest amount of train- 
ing possible for our teachers before they enter upon their work. 
Violence is done to the principles of the truest economy in put- 
ting teachers under the necessity of acquiring all training for 
their work after they have entered upon it. As the church 
awakens to the vast importance of the Sunday school, the demand 
for preliminary training for those who are expected to teach 
becomes most urgent. The very first step toward meeting this. 
demand is to improve the courses of study and the methods of 
teaching in the Sunday school. 

We feel safe in assuming that the relative value which we have 
assigned to Bible study is generally accepted. Outside the Sun- 
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day school there are many institutions that proffer their aid to 
those desiring to pursue a deeper study of the Bible. It would 
require considerable space even to name the institutions that are 
pleased to call themselves Bible training schools. Nearly all our 
colleges and other institutions of higher learning offer special 
courses in Bible study. There are a number of reputable insti- 
tutions that offer correspondence courses. One of the best of 
these is the American Institute of Sacred Literature. There are 
many persons, upon whom the responsibilities of the teacher’s 
office will fall at an early day, who cannot attend a college or 
other institution, but who may pursue advantageously one of 
these correspondence courses. Some churches have organized 
systems of Bible study with special reference to teaching. A 
large and rapidly growing literature has sprung up in response to 
the great demand for a working knowledge of the Bible. After 
all, it remains true that the greater part of this branch of training 
for Sunday-school teachers must be conducted by the pastor. 

In acquiring a knowledge of the principles of teaching, the 
Sunday-school teacher should put himself into friendly relations 
withthe day-school teacher. The law, as well as sentiment, requires 
the day-school teacher to have some knowledge of the principles 
of teaching. The improvement in this respect upon the part of 
secular teachers is one of the pleasing facts of educational prog- 
ress. The principles which the day-school teacher is compelled 
to understand in order to meet the requirements of the law are the 
principles which the Sunday-school teacher is compelled to apply 
in order to succeed in his work. Then let there be the closest 
possible relations existing between these teachers. Books and 
periodicals almost too numerous to mention are within the reach 
of the Sunday-school teacher who desires to understand the prin- 
ciples of teaching. Comparatively few of these teachers are 
beyond the reach of the institutes and conventions that are held 
under the auspices of the various churches and interdenominational 
Sunday-school organizations. In these institutes the principles 
of teaching are among the commonplace topics for discussion. 
Expert workers are abroad in the land whose special duty is to 
exhibit the principles of teaching. Here, too, is a line of train- 
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ing that may be aided greatly by the organized schools of peda- 
gogy and education. 

Modern child study is letting in the light upon the nature of 
the child. Knowledge of this creature, who was formerly 
invested with mystery, is rapidly assuming the definiteness of an 
exact science, and a vast literature is at the disposal of every 
intelligent man and woman who desires a real knowledge of the 
child. It is with the child that the Sunday school has to do 
principally. Here the educational specialist may render the 
Sunday-school worker invaluable aid; hence in this there lies 
another reason for closer relations between the Sunday-school 
teacher and the day-school teacher. All training courses for 
Sunday-school teachers, whether under church auspices or other- 
wise, should provide for definite instruction in reference to child 
nature. The methods as well as the matter of this instruction 
have long since been brought down out of the clouds and put upon 
the level of the knowledge of intelligent men and women who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of technical training. Ele- 
mentary treatises in great variety are within easy reach of the 
purse and time of the men and women who desire to enlarge 


their knowledge in this direction. 
Joun A. McKamy. 
EDITOR OF SUNDAY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
_ Nashville, Tenn. 


Under all the circumstances of Sunday-school history a won- 
derful work has been done in the salvation and moral education 


of souls by the hosts of Sunday-school teachers. To carry on 
this growing work an increasingly large number have had to 
be employed, and most of them were converted and conse- 
crated to the work of the Master, which led them to make 
as careful preparation as was practicable for them to do. The 
debt of gratitude which the church owes to its faithful Sunday- 
school workers is more than can ever be discharged. Many of 
the best teachers are now crying out for better equipment for 
their work for the Chief Shepherd. 
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That training is needed, all competent to judge must admit. 
That the church must encourage training of teachers is a plain 
duty and a high responsibility. This will appear if we think of 
the prominent place occupied by the Sunday school in the 
enlargement of the kingdom of God in the world. 

The majority, the large majority, of converts reach member- 
ship in the church through the agency of the Sunday school. 
For many reasons the pastor should train his own teachers. The 
pastor is responsible for the spiritual welfare of the children and 
young people. No helpers inthe great work of saving the young 
people are so available to the pastor as the Sunday-school teach- 
ers. To secure the best results along spiritual lines, the pastor 
and the Sunday-school teachers must be in harmonious co-opera- 
tion. If the pastor should undertake the work of training the 
teachers in his own school, it is quite clear that the theological 
seminaries should prepare their students for the important work 
of effective teaching. In the work of training the teachers, a true 
pastor will come into such sympathetic touch that he and his 
teachers will so interblend in their influence on the children and 
young people that they shall jointly have the joy of winning them 
for Christ and the church. 

There should be a class in process of training from which 
teachers could be drawn for the vacancies inthe school. In doing 
this work of training the pastor is doing much greater work 
than in teaching a Bible class. If, instead of teaching a 
Bible class, he visited the school and thus aided the superin- 
tendent by his sympathy and counsel, and kept the school supplied 
with at least partially trained teachers, he would greatly increase 
his influence and make the school a feeder to the church in even 
a larger measure than it is today. 

The churches that support theological seminaries have a right 
to look for pastors ‘‘apt to teach,” not only in the pulpit, but in 
the important department of teacher-training. I do not see 
how teacher-training can be general unless under the guidance 
of the men who are responsible to God for the spiritual welfare 
of the children, as well as of those of riper years. Normal 
training by Sunday-school experts may accomplish a great deal 
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in this good work, but can reach only a comparatively small 
number of teachers. 

As for the training which we may hope for along this line, 
that will depend a great deal on the theological colleges as to the 
effectiveness of this work, and also upon the man himself. 

It may be that in many instances the pastor can call to his aid 
either his Sunday-school superintendent or a member of the 
church specially gifted from education and natural aptitude, who 
may be even better qualified than himself, or may become an 
influential assistant in this vital work. 

One thing is certain—that pastors must wake up, or a cleavage 
may come between the church and Sunday school which shall 
bode no good for the church, and certainly not for the pastor. 
The most fruitful field to cultivate for Christ is the Sunday school, 
and no department of church work should have more of the 
pastor’s attention than the Sunday school. 

I am profoundly thankful that so influential a paper as the 
BrsticaL WorLD is calling attention to the vital matter of 
teacher-training. I sincerely hope that this subject will attract 
the attention not only of individual pastors, but of general church 
organizations, and especially of those responsible for the manage- 
ment of theological seminaries. 


Joun Ports. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON COMMITTEE, 
Toronto, Can. 


Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, used to tell with fine 
relish a story of his attempt, while a student in Germany, to 
explain to a kindly inquiring theological student the purport 
and system of our American Sunday school. He succeeded, 
not without some pains, in unfolding to the Lutheran mind the 
scheme of classes, lessons, and methods, so as to command 
measurable acceptance; but at last came the revelation of the 
great inexcusable. “I can understand,” said the German, “about 
the pupils, and about their lessons and their classes, and how 
they are taught; but I don’t see who examines the teachers !” 
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In that good land of authority and order, behold, no man may 
examine who has not himself acquired the right through some 
form of the ubiquitous Examen. In these days of teachers’ cer- 
tificates and training schools, I wonder if wise parents, even here in 
the land of natural gumption, are not sometimes asking the ques- 
tion, before intrusting their children to a Sunday school: ‘‘Who 
examines the teachers?’’ And perhaps some distant recollec- 
tions of one’s own chance experiences in the rdéle of a hastily 
summoned substitute teacher, when perchance dire need com- 
pelled for the filling of the hour an imposition of tasks in hunting 
references from Nahum and Second Peter, may add some zest 
to the query, and raise the fearful doubt: “By what authority 
teachest thou these things?” 

As a school of instruction in the Bible, the Sunday school 
has laid upon it today a greater responsibility than ever through 
the decline of Bible reading in the home, and the absorption of 
the shortened sermon in the interests of present daily life or in 
the discussion of social and philosophic questions. The old 
practice of reading the Bible through ‘in course” at family 
prayers, two or three chapters at a time, has passed away, and 
the stimulus to Bible reading now must come from the Sunday 
school, through teachers who are themselves well read, and, 
more than that, who understand well enough the relation of the 
parts to the whole to guide the reading of scholars who can 
never be expected to read the whole. The recent increase of 
knowledge, too, about the Bible—the purport of its books, the 
‘background of history with which it deals, the spirit of its inter- 
‘pretation—though it has not removed its plain truths from the 
comprehension of plain men, has certainly removed its complete 
interpretation farther from the direct grasp of unreflecting and 
unguided perusal. In these days persons who assume to interpret 
other literatures, even to reading circles and afternoon clubs, 
make special preparation and generally are trained for their 
work; why should those who teach the sacred literature be 
absolved ? 

In connection with every Sunday school there should be main- 
tained some form of teachers’ training class; a number of different 
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schools may well unite in its maintenance. It should be led by 
someone especially trained for the purpose; it may be a clergy- 
man, but not every clergyman will do. For the training of such 
normal-class leaders special schools should be established at 
central points in connection with universities, or independent of 
them at places like Chautauqua or Northfield. These leaders 
should receive remuneration. Churches must learn to appro- 
priate money for their Sunday schools as well as for their choirs. 
The former are more important than the latter. 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Berkeley, Calif. 


The method of training Sunday-school teachers that is most 
insistently demanded is one suitable for use in churches with a 
membership of from fifty to five hundred. Large churches, with 
ample resources, can call in specialists to give normal courses to 
the teachers, or can employ a trained man to superintend the 
biblical work of the church. But for the vast majority of 
churches these methods, or any others involving extra expense, 
are impracticable. In the average church the minister is the key 
to the situation. He must train up a company of reasonably 
competent teachers. What can the minister do, and how can he 
be made to see that he ought to do it? 

So far as the prospective minister, the theological student, is 
concerned, the problem is a simple one. He can be made to feel, 
from the first to the last day of his theological course, that it will 
be an important part of his work to train Sunday-school teachers. 
The biblical departments of the seminary can see to it that he learns 
how to plan normal courses of Bible study for Sunday-school 
teachers ; that he leaves the seminary with several courses in 
the Old and New Testaments, planned in detail with suitable 
literature, all ready for inauguration in his first pastorate. The 
seminary can also prepare him to give a short popular normal 
course in the fundamental principles of pedagogy. After two or 
three years of persistent effort, a pastor so trained can revolu- 
tionize the Sunday-school teaching in the church of average, or 
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less than average, membership. I have before me a letter from 
a recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary. The “Year Book” of 1901 
reports the membership of his Sunday school as ninety-two, and 
the home expense of his church as $918. He conducted a 
normal class in this church for three years, the class meeting 
once a week for three months of each year. The first year it 
numbered twenty-one, the second year twenty-four, the third 
year thirty-three. Out of this normal class ten new teachers 
were contributed to the Sunday school, of which number eight 
were high-school graduates and so probably represented the 
best-educated part of the little community. While we are wait- 
ing and working for better Sunday-school courses and for graded 
classes, it is immediately practicable to do something like that 
which this young pastor did. 

Men already in the ministry, who have not been trained in the 
seminary to do this normal work, can gradually be reached 
through the meetings of state associations and summer confer- 
ences, through periodicals devoted to biblical study, and through 
the standard religious journals. While this method seems slow, 
it is to be remembered that the demand for better Bible teaching 
is in the air, and that every practical suggestion will be quickly 
caught up by many eager pastors and put into practice. 

Epwarp I. Boswortu. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oberlin, O. 


First, is it practicable? The answer to this is that a good 
beginning, though crude and chaotic, has already been made. 
Beginning in England a half-century ago, translated to America 
by the mother Chautauqua of New York, extended by the writer 
to state Sunday-school associations as a distinct department of 
their work, nominally annexed to their Sunday-school depart- 
ments by a few of the denominations, both the need and the 
practicability of training Sunday-school teachers have been amply 
demonstrated. Within the past twenty years it is safe to esti- 
mate the number of students of the various normal courses in 
the United States and Canada at 100,000. Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, 
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New Brunswick, Pennsylvania, in the order named, have been 
most successful in the normal departments of their Sunday- 
school associations. The method generally employed has been 
that of the ‘university extension,” often without its expert 
direction. 

Poor as it has been, it has brought the church face to face 
with its most serious problem—the equipment of those who 
must teach the Bible to its children and youth. The recent 
Denver International Sunday-School Convention was confronted 
squarely by this problem, and, after days of debate and argu- 
ment, made answer, that it is not so much by grading Sunday- 
school lessons as by grading Sunday-school teachers that 
efficiency in Bible instruction will be attained. ‘What does 
it matter,” asked a speaker, ‘‘whether the lesson be graded or 
ungraded, so long as the teacher is incompetent?’”’ The conven- 
tion struck at the root of the matter by appointing a committee 
to confer with theological schools, and to urge that the cur- 
riculum of candidates for the ministry include in the future the 
study of Sunday-school management and teaching. The most 
timely and profitable address of the convention was made by 
Dr. Mullins, of the Louisville Baptist Theological Seminary, 
upon the utilization of the seminary in training those who, by 
virtue of their office, should be the trainers of Sunday-school 
teachers. 

An experience of twenty years of such teacher-training, far 
from being satisfactory, has led the writer to the following 
conclusions : 

1. That even elementary training, if wisely directed, greatly 
improves and stimulates the teachers. 

2. That a good knowledge of both science and art of teach- 
ing is attainable by the great body of Sunday-school teachers, 
whatever their limitations. 

3. That very many now teaching, and young people who are 
willing to become teachers, will respond heartily to skilled 
leadership and well-directed plans and courses of study. 

4. That the teacher-training movement will be most success- 
ful if maintained and prosecuted by the denominations severally 
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each caring; as it should, for its own. The trend of current 
denominational thought seems to be decidedly in line with this 


last conclusion. 
H. M. Hami_t, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING WoRK, 
METHODIsT EpiscopAL CHURCH SOUTH, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The need for the training of Sunday-school teachers is widely 
admitted in theory, but about as widely neglected in practice. 
Doubt and disbelief in its necessity lurk in the minds of multi- 
tudes of the teachers, and of workers; and this hidden skepti- 
cism bars progress. If the necessity for training were really 
and deeply believed and felt, the training would practically and 
speedily become universal. 

But the progress in Sunday schools, while admittedly great, 
has been one-sided. The pride and the glory of them have been 
in their wonderful gains in numbers. The strife or emulation 
among schools has been laid out on quantity rather than quality. 
This was well as means to an end, but a weakness when the chief 
attention was given to securing members, and the great purpose 
of having Sunday schools—the spiritual character and quality 
of the work—became secondary. Hence, comparatively slow. 
progress has been made in Sunday schools for a century, beyond 
that.of gain in numbers and in popularity. The same old 
methods of teaching widely prevail. The progress has been 
one-sided and almost abnormal. 

The obstacles to symmetrical development, to progress all 
around, along lines to secure the highest quality and the perfec- 
tion of the work, are legion. Many have a lurking skepticism 
about its real value. Some dispute or question the gospel sanc- 
tion for it, holding that the gift of the. Holy Spirit as the guide 
into all truth is the divinely authorized qualification for the 
teacher. The methods of training are yet crude or imperfect. 
The undisciplined mind is sluggish, and naturally averse to close 
mental effort. .The opportunities are available only to the few. 
Persons engaged in Sunday-school teaching are absorbed in 
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other duties, and their time for teacher-training is limited. 
Moreover, teacher-training is not yet popular. Even in large 
towns and among the more intelligent classes, well-equipped 
training classes for Sunday-school teachers are often disappoint- 
ing as to attendance, and frequently fail for lack of proper sup- 
port. A professor of pedagogy in one of the universities of the 
West stated, in response to my questions of this summer, that 
about go per cent. of the teachers in public schools were women, 
and only Io per cent. were men; the pupils, however, were about 
equally divided between girls and boys. That means that a 
large per cent. of the boys and young men are being educated 
without the influence of the masculine mind. Educators must 
consider what effect this training will have in the development 
of the future men of the nation. A similar, though not so large 
a disproportion of women are teaching in Sunday schools. 
What this has to do with the small proportion of men that 
appear as church members is an unsolved problem. While won- 
derful improvement has been made in Sunday schools, immensely 
more remains to be done. The progress will henceforth be 
slow, until the big problem of better teacher-training has been 
practically solved. ; 

Is training possible? Everything is possible to those who 
believe. A century ago, when Sunday schools were opposed by 
not a few ministers and churches, a course of education was 
planned by believers in the cause. Through public meetings 
and conventions throughout America and England the public 
was informed, and the object and work of the Sunday school 
explained, until the public mind was changed and the cause 
became popular. 

So, when a wave of enthusiasm for better methods of teach- 
ing swept over the country, following the revivals of forty years 
ago, institutes with lectures, and county conventions of teachers, 
overspread the East and middle West, arousing a deep spirit of 
inquiry and of study that resulted in a marked improvement in 
the method of conducting Sunday schools, followed by better 
classification and more intelligent teaching, and decided improve- 
ments in the curriculum of lessons and subjects of study. 
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The institution is in its infancy; it is barely more than a cen- 
tury old, and has been so busy growing that hitherto it has had 
little time to give to the training of its guardians or teachers. 
Conditions, too, have been changing so rapidly within a genera- 
tion that the institution has not yet fully adjusted itself to the 
demands made upon it. Like a great, big, overgrown child, it 
may seem awkward in its manners and methods to the univer- 
sities white with the frosts of a thousand winters. But it has 
vast possibilities wrapped within it; its teachers are teachable, 
and are waiting to be trained for yet better service in God’s 


great school. 
EpwIn WILBUR RICE. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I wish to stand uncovered in the presence of the men and 
women who love “God and little children.” Without fee or 
salary, more than a million Sunday-school teachers in our great 
republic are giving time and energy to the work of winning the 
children to Christ and teaching them the Word of God. 

What should be the aim of the Sunday-school teacher? 
Should it be limited to instruction in the Scriptures? There is 
practical unanimity in making the Bible the one great text-book 
in the Sunday school. But is the teacher’s work done when his 
class has had a good Bible lesson? If the Scriptures are taught 
according to sound pedagogic principles, is the Sunday-school 
teacher’s task then at an end? Many of our best teachers think 
not; and the present writer is in full sympathy with those who 
hold that the Sunday-school teacher should be the shepherd of 
the small flock intrusted to his care. His aim should be two- 
fold: first, to lead the unconverted to a personal acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, and then to train young Chris- 
tians for the largest possible usefulness. This is a far wider and 
nobler work than the mere impartation of knowledge of Bible 
history and doctrine. It would be much easier to teach the 
Bible as literature and history than to undertake the moral and 
spiritual development of souls, in connection with studies in the 
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Word of God. If knowledge of the Bible is the ultimate aim, 
one course of training will be required; if spiritual nurture be 
the teacher’s goal, quite a different preparation must be sought. 
Bible study will then be a means, and not an end. Methods of 
work ought not to be slovenly in either case; for spiritual life 
and growth are not fostered by careless interpretation and utter 
ignorance of biblical criticism. 

A godly life is the first qualification for the best teaching. 
‘Of course, the Word of God, in all its richness and variety, 
should be the teacher’s one text-book. The best helps for the 
study of the Bible should be sought and used. The wise teacher 
will also do much independent, first-hand work on the Scriptures. 
Human nature, especially child nature, should be studied with 
loving sympathy and unwearied zeal. The successful teacher 
must be like Christ Jesus in character and life, must know the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and must know human nature 
in general and in particular. Such a teacher can find the key to 
the pupil’s heart, and open the door for the incoming Christ. 
Let the most thoroughgoing study of the Bible follow, in order 
that the young disciple may be taught to observe all things com- 
manded by Christ. 

Sunday-school teachers should be content with nothing short 
of the best preparation within their power. Much can be learned 
in normal classes, in teachers’ meetings, and in conventions and 
institutes from Sunday-school specialists. Quite a large num- 
ber of good books on child study and pedagogy may be obtained 
at moderate cost. Denominational and undenominational pub- 
lishing houses offer teachers’ helps of a high order. Some of 
our theological seminaries now admit teachers to the English 
Bible lecture-rooms. Thus on every hand the doors are swing- 
ing open to Sunday-school teachers. Many will enter, in search 
of the best possible training for their high calling, and will come. 
forth to enrich both old and young with the treasurers of knowl- 
edge they have found. 


Joun R. Sampey. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Suggestions regarding the preparation of the Sunday-school 
teacher sometimes present an ideal unattainable by the vast 
majority of those whom they are intended to help. The result 
is discouragement, and sometimes withdrawal from the work. 
The Sunday-school teacher naturally says: ‘I cannot attain such 
an ideal; I have not the time, or the money, or the brains. It 
will be better for me simply to withdraw.” On the other hand, 
it should be possible to make for the rank and file suggestions 
that are ideal and at the same time practical. This is what I 
shall try to do. 

First of all I place a personality, for this is essential. 
Nothing can take the place of it, while, on the other hand, no 
observer of Sunday-school work doubts that it can take the place 
of much. The teacher should be a likable person, able to 
understand boys and girls, and to meet them on their own 
ground; knowing what they need, and alive to what they like 
and what they want. I do not speak of personality in the sense 
merely of natural endowment. I believe that a person not 
naturally winning may become so, provided he is sincere and is 
in earnest about it. 

It is necessary for one who would win children to know 
children—to study their temperaments, instincts, impulses, 
motives. The Sunday-school teacher cannot escape the neces- 
sity of being ina very practical and human way a psychologist. 
But only that psychology is worth anything to the Sunday-school 
teacher which is understood by the heart, and which percolates 
down to the springs of action. The right kind of knowledge of 
what children want and what they like leads naturally to a rich 
and many-sided equipment. The teacher who understands—I 
mean, understands practically —that children readily grasp truth 
presented in story-form will master the art of story-telling. 

Everything which has been given as a reason for knowing 
children applies with equal force to knowing the subject to be 
taught. However winning a person may be, no instruction can 
take place except through the medium of subject-matter —of 
the truth to be taught. I can sum up what I want to say under 
this head in a single statement: The teacher should know his 
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lesson well enough to be sincerely and vitally interested in it. 
No one can be wholesomely enthusiastic about that which he 
knows superficially. If the teacher finds that he is not inter- 
ested in the lesson, the cause in nine cases out of ten lies in his 
own ignorance. The remedy is to find out enough about the 
subject —its meaning, its relations, its application —to be inter- 
ested in it. 

No one competent to judge now believes that a teacher can 
afford to neglect method in teaching. Some untrained teachers 
seem to have been born with tact and teaching skill, and some 
trained teachers seem to have been made stiff and formal by 
their so-called training; but there is no teacher but is made better 
by knowing such things as these: that he must find the “ point 
of contact” between the child’s mind and the truth; that teach- 
ing means causing the mind of the learner to act, and that the 
essential thing, therefore, is not what the teacher does, but 
what he can get the learner to do; that interest is a factor that 
must be reckoned with, and that it operates under ascertainable 
laws ; that the mind develops, and that at each stage of devel- 
opment it requires appropriate ‘“‘food and motion;” that the 
teacher’s power of review, recapitulation, restatement, is as aidful 
to memory as his way of putting things in the first place is helpful 
to attention and understanding; that concentration is vital to 
success in teaching, and that therefore the teacher must have a 
definite point and must make everything center on that ; that in 
the social community of the class and the school the same laws 
apply as in other social bodies, and that therefore there must be 
division of labor, fixed responsibility, pride in work, and regu- 
lated emulation—2in a word, organization; that definiteness in 
the pupil’s preparation is favored by definiteness and regularity 
of assignment, and that therefore the problem of getting pupils 
to prepare their lessons is to be solved only by giving them 
definite and tangible tasks that are within their power to perform. 

The four points in the preparation of the teacher on which I 
should lay emphasis are then, first, that the teacher should be a 
person with whom children feel it is worth while to sustain the 
close relation of pupils; second, that the teacher should know 
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the nature — and the natures — of his pupils; third, that he must 
know his subject ; and, finally, that he should know the best way 
of presenting the truth to the pupils, and of engaging the activ- 
ity of the pupils upon the truth. 


WaLTER L. HERVEY. 
EXAMINER, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
New York City. 


We get at the heart of this problem by asking what consti-. 
tutes a first-rate Sunday-school teacher. I would say: (1) a 
thorough or, at least, a good working knowledge of the subject 
to be taught; (2) a knowledge of the large whole to which this 
subject is related; (3) an acquaintance with the best methods 
of imparting knowledge and arousing studiousness; (4) a gen- 
uine interest in people, young or old; and, consequently, (5) 
a disposition toward unselfish exertion on their account. Some 
of these qualifications are natural, others are to be acquired ; each 
one of them is capable of indefinite development. With them 
a teacher can make much of almost any course, having the 
ability and resourcefulness essential to its adaptation to the 
proper end. 

When we ask how to develop average teachers into those 
who are thus equipped, we face a problem of long standing, to 
which much thought has already been given. To offer a specific 
solution is difficult, for the reason that the conditions are rarely 
twice alike. It is not fair to keep in mind the most fortunate 
schools; we must consider the average ones. 

Teachers usually fail (1) because both they and their classes 
are aware that they are only half acquainted with that which 
they are trying to teach; hence a faint-heartedness and wood- 
enness which neither interests nor inspires; (2) because the 
lack of respect engendered in the class by this ignorance 
prevents their words of advice or exhortation from taking effect; 
boys rapidly acquire the idea that Sunday-school affairs are “a 
small boy’s game,” as one expressed it; (3) because many 
who are faithful to their duty and are hard workers fail to use 
good methods of teaching and to realize the ends which they 
are well able to attain. 
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In regard to feasible methods of training, four suggestions 
come to me: 

1. Wherever a church can afford to secure a paid superin- 
tendent, who will thereby be able to devote himself to the study 
of the particular problems of its Sunday school, giving the time 
needful for real leadership, this should be done. A parallel 
suggestion is to set apart the superintendent — usually an officer 
many times over—for this particular church work, so that he 
can make himself an expert leader and adviser. 

2. The superintendent should make his teachers feel their 
responsibility and opportunity. If he cannot do this, he is useless. 
The best teacher-training is the solution for one’s self of some real 
problem. He should study each class, have an opinion about 
its needs, make plain the problem to the teacher, encourage an 
attempt at its solution, but interfere only with great care. 

3. The Sunday school is a co-operative institution. One 
good class does not redeem it. Reasonably frequent gatherings 
of teachers for mutual consultation, if wisely planned and 
directed, are invaluable in promoting enthusiasm, broadening 
the biblical horizon, unifying a school in ideals and methods of 
teaching. Such gatherings are misused if the teachers come 
together merely to hear an address or to get filled up for the 
next Sunday’s lesson. They must be the educational oppor- 
tunity of the teacher for methods, Bible study, and general 
inspiration. The chief quality for the leader is sanctified com- 
mon-sense. 

4. The greatest obstacle today in the way of the ambitious 
teacher is the lack of clear, simple, up-to-date, inexpensive 
manuals bearing on these various needs. We are ready to 
prepare these at the present time; five years ago they would 
have been impracticable. I should like to see a teacher’s library, 
prepared by the very best all-around scholarship of today, put 
upon the market. 

One only gets started at this subject in the space allotted. I 
have written strictly from the Sunday-school point of view. 


FRANK K. SANDERS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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THE TOMBS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


By REv. A. FORDER. 
Whitchurch, Hants, England. 


THE traveler in eastern lands cannot but be struck with the 
variety of rock-hewn and rock-built receptacles that were pre- 
pared to receive the remains of the ancients. The study of 


these tombs is most interesting. In many journeys through Pale- 
stine and Syria I have had the opportunity of inspecting these 
old monuments. If one can believe the stories of the Koran, 
there was a time when man was at a loss to know what to do 
with the dead, for there we read how Cain, having killed Abel, 
became exceedingly troubled in his mind, and carried the dead 
body of his brother about on his shoulders for a considerable 
time, not knowing what to do with it. At last God taught him 
350 
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to bury it by the example of a raven, which, having killed 
another raven in his presence, dug a hole with its claws and 
beak, and buried the dead raven in the ground. This story 
arises, no doubt, from an effort to account for the origin of 
earth burial. 


ENTRANCE TO THE TOMBS OF THE JUDGES, NEAR JERUSALEM. 


But from ruins and excavations we learn that the dead were 
formerly disposed of in other manners also. The most frequent 
way seems to have been to select a solid mass of rock suitably 
located —not difficult to find in Palestine or Syria. Chambers 
were then cut, and along these, niches and receptacles for the 
bodies were hollowed out. Around Jerusalem there are fine 
remains of such work, the best being the Tombs of the Kings, 
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near the Damascus gate, and the Tombs of the Judges, still 
farther north. At the low entrance to the former is yet to be 
seen a rolling-stone by which the entrance to the tombs could 
be closed. Once inside, candles are needed, and one may pass 
from chamber to chamber; shaft and shelf tombs are visible 


SHAFT TOMBS IN A CHAMBER OF THE TOMBS OF THE JUDGES, 


on every side, all hewn from the solid rock. The Tombs of the 
Kings have places for sixty-one bodies. The different cham- 
bers bear distinct traces of having once been closed by properly 
fitted stone doors. These catacombs or vaults were known, 
according to Jewish tradition, to be tombs as early as the four- 
teenth century, and they were sometimes thought to be the royal 
burial place of the early kings of Judah, from which tradition 
they are still called the “Tombs of the Kings.”’ 
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The Tombs of the Judges are somewhat different, and are 
not complete. The entrance is through a small ornamented 
portal into a vestibule twelve feet wide. Connecting with the 
vestibule are four chambers, with shafts, niches, and shelves 
which could receive sixty bodies each in separate apartments. 
These chambers are assigned by tradition to the members of the 


COLUMBARIUM AT PETRA. 


Jewish courts of justice, and are still held in great veneration 
by the Jews, who constantly visit them. The amount of labor 
necessary to cut such tombs out of the solid rock must have 
been considerable; the work was probably done by slaves. 
Rock-hewn tombs abound all through the land, and much of 
interest could be written about them. 

But we must pass on to another mode of disposing of the 
remains of the dead in Roman times, viz., the columbarium. The 
chambers or caves containing these receptacles are usually found 
underground, near large Roman ruins; they are sometimes cir- 
cular in shape, sometimes long and narrow. Around or along 
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the walls are cut out numerous niches like pigeon-holes, in rows 
one above another, oftentimes hundreds in number. These 
openings or pockets were made for the reception of skulls or urns 
of ashes. The writer saw one of these columbaria at Petra, in 


A TOMB TOWER AT PALMYRA. 


which many of the niches were sealed by cement; unfortunately 
they were so high up that it was impracticable to investigate 
their contents. Visitors to Beit Jibrin may see many fine speci- 
mens of these curious Roman burying places. 

In the Hauran and at Palmyra a still different kind of burial 
was customary. Here we see what was probably the mode in 
the third and fourth centuries of our era. Instead of digging 
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underground, these ancients erected high towers in which the 
bodies of the dead were placed. These towers varied in size, 
according to the number of families who wished to use them, 
or according to the population of the communities. These 
structures were built of solid blocks of stone, and could be 


FAMILY REPRESENTED IN MARBLE UPON A PALMYRENE SARCOPHAGUS. 


enlarged from time to time. In the existing remains of these 
towers today several hundred bodies could be stowed away. 
The chambers were arranged in stories, the ceilings of each 
being finely carved; and frequently they were ornamented with 
busts of the persons buried in them. Shafts ran from bottom to 
top, and these contained shelves made of thin slabs of stone, on 
which the bodies were placed. Many of these shelves still hold 
mummy clothes and bones. Well-erected stairways led from 
story to story. 

At Palmyra I saw some underground chambers of fine dimen- 
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sions, elaborately decorated in colors and mosaics. These burial 
rooms contained the names and likenesses of those buried 
there engraved on walls of white plaster. Most noticeable of all 
were some very fine white marble sarcophagi of extraordinary 


ABSALOM’S PILLAR, NEAR JERUSALEM. 


size. On each of these was carved a representation of the 
family, the father of which was buried in this splendid tomb. In 
one chamber I counted not less than nine of these beautiful 
sarcophagi, waiting for someone to bring them out into the 
open and thus give people opportunity to see how the dead 
were honored by the Palmyrenes about 300 A. D. A gigantic 
column fifty-eight feet high, standing on a pedestal, bears an 
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inscription in Greek and Palmyrene of the year 450 Seleucidan 
era (138 A. D.), erected in honor of a family named Alilamos 
which was buried near by. 

Yet another kind of tomb bears testimony to the desire of the 


RACHEL’S TOMB, ON THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM. 


ancients to perpetuate the memory of their departed. It is the 
monolith, of which I may mention two instances. That known as 
the ‘Tomb of Absalom,” in the valley east of Jerusalem, is hewn 
out of the solid rock, the substructure being nineteen and a half 
feet square and twenty feet high. The finely modeled super- 
structure is visible above the rubbish which surrounds it to a 
height of forty-seven feet. The Jews of today on passing the 
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tomb throw stones and pronounce curses against it because of 
Absalom’s treatment of his father David. Whether the monu- 
ment goes back to the time of Absalom, and is in fact his burial 
place, is an archeological problem. 

The so-called ‘‘Tomb of Rachel,’ which stands on the west 
side of the road between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, is another 


THREE-STORIED TOMB AT PETRA, 


of the few old monuments marking the last resting-place of those 
who were highly revered by the ancients. In this monument, 
which has features of its own, the burial place is under the dome. 
On special days the Jews go in large numbers to visit the grave 
of ‘their mother Rachel.” For many centuries the place was 
marked by a pyramid of stones. It is uncertain (cf 1 Sam. 10:2) 
whether this can be the actual place of Rachel’s burial. 

Perhaps the most remarkable rock-hewn tombs are to be 
found in the ruined city of Petra, in Edom. They probably 
take us back to the second and third centuries A. D., when Petra 
flourished under Roman rule.. Although the rocks are of some- 
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what soft consistency, the elaborate elegance with which they 
have been chiseled must have required extraordinary persever- 
ance. Far above the ground in every direction are seen 
entrances to tombs now inaccessible. The grandest of these 
rock excavations is that known as the “ Three-Storied Tomb,” in 
which each of the two upper stories is adorned with eighteen 
Corinthian columns. The interior of these is plain, the walls 
containing niches and shafts for the reception of bodies. Pyra- 
midal tombs are to be seen on every hand. . 

The tomb of Aaron, on Mount Hor, is no doubt of great 
antiquity. Placed on the summit of the mountain, few modern 
travelers ever see or visit it. It is a large structure of roughly 
hewn stones. Hither come Arabs from everywhere to offer 
their sacrifices and to ask the help of the prophet in time of 
need or trouble. The place is in charge of an old man styled 
the ‘‘servant of the prophet.” To him is given money to keep 
the tomb in repair. 

One cannot but be impressed with the thought and labor 
which were bestowed upon these monuments of antiquity for 
the commemoration and care of the dead. Tombs which have 
survived for many centuries speak eloquently of reverence for 
the departed. Asin our own day, however, we observe that the 
costliest monuments were not always erected to those who 
deserved the highest esteem of their contemporaries. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AMOS AND HOSEA TOWARD 
THE MONARCHY. 


By PROFESSOR WALTER R. BETTERIDGE, 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ir is a well-understood fact that the Old Testament presents 
two distinct judgments as to the right of a monarchy to exist 
among the people of Jehovah. According to the one view, 
monarchy as such is a sin against Jehovah, and the desire to 
establish a monarchy is branded as an act of rebellion against 
the sole rightful king. This judgment first finds definite expres- 
sion in the literature in 1 Sam., chap. 8, and it is clear that it was 
not without weight in the later periods of the history, as may be 
gleaned especially from the form into which some of the later 
prophets and writers cast their predictions of the reorganized 
state and the new community. The other judgment is that the 
monarchy is a divinely ordained, or at least a divinely favored, 
institution; and from the time of David on it seems to have been 
regarded by the majority of the prophets and other writers of 
the Old Testament as the model on which Jehovah’s ultimate 
kingdom of truth and righteousness would be established. Over 
the monarchy David and his descendants were to reign forever. 
This conception of the monarchy furnished the basis for a great 
part of that large body of strictly messianic prophecy which 
occupies so large a place in the literature of the Old Testament, 
- and which, though occasionally set aside, was constantly coming 
to the front through the subsequent history, and which seems to 
have had a powerful hold upon the imagination of the Jewish 
people in the time of our Lord himself. 

It would be a fruitful subject for investigation to seek to 
trace the history of these two ideas or judgments, and to ascer- 
tain whether it is possible to find in the peculiar conditions of 
the times some of the reasons for the varying prominence of first 
one and then the other of these opinions, This study is of 
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necessity attended with peculiar difficulties, because of the great 
uncertainty as to the age and circumstances of the various Old 
Testament documents, and also because of our ignorance at so 
many critical points of the real course of the outward history of 
the people. But these difficulties are not insuperable and must 
not deter us from making an honest attempt ; and it is not impos- 
sible that, in this very investigation of the history of ideas, light 
may be thrown upon controverted points of history and of litera- 
ture. During a considerable period of the history the question 
which we have propounded is still further complicated by the 
fact that there were two kingdoms in Israel—using the word in 
the broad, inclusive sense —each one claiming to be the represen- 
tative of the original Israelitish state, and each one having its 
advocates and defenders among the official religious leaders of 
the people. This study, if it is to be pursued at all, must be 
done in sections, for it would be an enormous task to ascertain 
the attitude of all the religious leaders of the people to these 
questions. And it is the purpose of this paper to make a con- 
tribution to this study by taking one or two authorities for 
the religious and political life of Israel and examining their testi- 
mony. Choice has been made of Amos and Hosea, because, as 
a result of prolonged and repeated attempts to interpret these 
prophets, it has seemed that some things, which from every other 
point of view are obscure, are capable of at least a plausible 
explanation when the test which we are suggesting is applied 
to them. 

It is now generally recognized that Amos and Hosea were 
distinctively prophets to northern Israel. Israel is for them 
almost, if not quite, exclusively the kingdom of the ten tribes, © 
following the prevailing usage in the books of the kings during 
the existence of the dual monarchy. And, indeed, it is claimed 
by some authorities that these prophets had a message only for 
the northern kingdom, that their message was exhausted when 
they had preached to Israel, and that they make no reference to 
Judah. If this were true, we should have to admit that the 
material left for the investigation which we are proposing would 
be decidedly limited. But the fact is that this claim with regard 
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to the limitation of the scope of the activity of our prophets is 
made only too often, as it seems, because it is demanded by the 
exigencies of some theory of interpretation, and can be main- 
tained only by the denial of the authenticity of all passages and 
phrases in these books which do not harmonize with the theory. 
If, therefore, our interpretation seeks to preserve and make use 
of much of this discarded material, we have the consciousness 
of being no more under the dominance of a theory than are 
those who adopt some other method of interpretation, while our 
theory has the advantage of making a serious attempt to utilize 
the materials and authorities as they have been preserved 
to us. 
I. AMOS. 


The work and teaching of Amos have been described too 
often to need more thanasummary. Amos wasa man of Judah; 
of this there can be little doubt, although the book which he has 
left us is concerned chiefly with Israel. We cannot be certain 
as to the date of his activity, because, in the present uncertainty 
as to the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, it cannot be 


stated positively just when either Uzziah or Jeroboam II. ceased 
to reign; nor is the date of the earthquake known, except that 
in all probability it is the famous earthquake which occurred in 
the reign of Uzziah.* If the much-quoted reference to Azri- 
yau of Yaudi in the records of Tiglath Pileser? really referred 
to Uzziah-Azariah of Judah, as some scholars still think, then 
Uzziah would have been on the throne as late as 739/8. But, 
hard as it is to give up an identification which has once become 
current, it seems probable that it must be done in this case, for 
Winckler’s argument that the reference in the records of Tiglath 
Pileser is to the north Syrian land of Ya’di amounts practically 
to a demonstration. Consequently we are entirely in the dark 
as to the date of the close of the reign of Uzziah, and are at lib- 
erty to place it anywhere between 750 and 740, preferably much 
nearer the latter than the former date. It seems, at least, a 
*Zech. 14: 5. * Annals, ed. Rost, ll. 104, 105, 111, 123, 131, pp. 19-23. 


3 Altorientalische Forschungen, pp. 13 ff.; per contra, MCCURDY, History, Prophecy 
and the Monuments, Vol. 1, pp. 348-50, 413-15. 
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plausible suggestion that the earthquake to which Amos makes 
reference may have fallen in the year when King Uzziah died, 
and that this terrific natural phenomenon may have been the 
occasion on which Isaiah was called to his prophetic activity. 
It has been suggested that the call of Isaiah came in connection 
with an earthquake, and Duff has used the suggestion with tell- 
ing effect in making his description of the call in his recent 
book on The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews.’ Now, what is 
more likely than that this is the earthquake which happened just 
two years after the call of Amos? The end of the reign of 
Jeroboam II. must be placed between 745 and 741, and some- 
where between these two dates must be placed the ministry of 
Amos—probably shortly after 745 and not long after the vigor- 
ous Tiglath Pileser had ascended the throne of Assyria, and had 
entered upon that career of conquest which was so seriously to 
affect the little Palestinian kingdoms. It was a time of com- 
parative political and social prosperity in both of these states 
when Amos received his commission to go and prophesy against 
Israel. The introductory message of the prophet is arranged 
with great skill. After gaining the attention of his hearers and 
winning their favor, by proclaiming the woes which are impend- 
ing over the heads of their neighbors ; stirring within them, it 
may be, the hope that these disasters might be ushering in that 
“Day of Jehovah” when their power should extend over all the 
regions which had formerly acknowledged the authority of 
David and Solomon; and even including Judah, though briefly, in 
his survey — he suddenly turns and empties all the vials of the 
divine vengeance upon the heads of his astounded hearers. 
The burden of that message, with all its variety of enforcement, 
is simply this: The doom of the northern kingdom is sealed. 
The house of Jeroboam must come to an end, and the stately 
edifice of the monarchy which he had been rearing with such 
infinite pains, and for whose beautification and enlargement at 
the hands of his successors he undoubtedly hoped, was destined 
to come crashing in ruins about their heads. For this kingdom 
there was no hope of restoration; the end was at hand, Jehovah’s 
4 P. 80. 
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word had gone forth, and he would no longer spare and forgive, 
his apostate people. 

But this does not exhaust the message of Amos. More 
closely examined, it will be seen that he, like most of the Old 
Testament prophets, has two phases or sides to his teaching. 
The destruction of Israel was not an end in itself. The prophet 
had not been so taught by Jehovah of Hosts. It was rather a 
means to the end, and that end was the ultimate establishment 
of Jehovah’s kingdom of truth and righteousness in the world. 
All the prophets have their program for the future, and Amos 
was noexception. His writings enable us to ascertain that pro- 
gram, and it was, briefly stated, this: Amos’s hope for the future 
centers about Jerusalem, the capital of the southern kingdom, 
and its Davidic dynasty. There is therefore an element of truth 
in the ingenious theory of Winckler,5 that Amos was a Judean 
emissary active in the time of Ahaz, seeking to win the hearts 
of the people of Israel for the king of Judah at the time when 
that monarch was aiming, by his submission to Tiglath Pileser, to 
secure from the king of Assyria the practical reunion of the two 
kingdoms under the sway of Judah. But the undoubted fact 
that Amos favored Judah does not make it necessary to ignore 
the plain statement of the title and bring him down into the 
reign of Ahaz, while the plain reference to the earthquake, if 
nothing more, would indicate that even if the title is not from the 
hand of Amos, the editor was in possession of accurate infor- 
mation as to the time of the prophet’s activity. Nor can the 
work of Amos be explained upon essentially political motives, 
even though those motives be cloaked in religious formule. 
Assuming, then, that Amos favored Judah and looked forward to 
a reunion of the two kingdoms under the sway of the Davidic 
kings in Jerusalem, the various utterances of the book seem to 
fall into line in harmony with this supposition. For Amos, 
Jerusalem is Jehovah’s dwelling-place. The very motto of his . 
prophecy, as preserved for us, sets forth this fact in the clearest 
and most unmistakable language: ‘Jehovah roareth from Zion 


5 Geschichte Israels, Vol. I, pp. 91-5; Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testament, 
. Vol. 1, pp. 266, 267. 
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and from Jerusalem he uttereth his voice.” It is also seen in 
the character of his condemnation of Judah.® Her citizens are 
to be punished for sins against Jehovah’s revealed will and for 
turning away from his service. This reference to Judah has, it 
is true, been rejected as unauthentic by many recent critics, but 
the arguments which they bring are hardly conclusive. The 
purpose of Amos to turn the attention of the few faithful ones 
in Israel to Judah would not be interfered with by this denuncia- 
tion, while the force of the direction of his woes against Israel 
would be very seriously weakened if Judah should be omitted 
from the catalogue. Furthermore, even though he saw in Judah 
the onlyand the divinely appointed rallying-point forthe future, 
he was yet honest enough and righteous enough to recognize 
that all was not as it should be in Judah, and that punishment 
was necessary in order to fit the city of David to become the 
political and religious headquarters of the new Israel. On the 
same grounds it is possible to defend the reference to Zion in 
6:1, though the presence of the word here may be due toa 
textual corruption. That Amos expected Judah to suffer some 
sort of punishment is clear from his reference in 9:11 to 
the falling and broken tabernacle of David. This condition 
of the tabernacle of David is sometimes held to be a reference 
to the division of the monarchy, but it seems better to explain 
it as referring to the punishment which Amos expected Assyria 
to inflict upon Judah in the invasion which was to annihilate 
Israel. Her punishment was to be severe, but not so heavy as 
that of her northern sister, inasmuch as she was not to lose her 
independent existence and her political identity. 

The epilogue of the book, 9:8ff., is regarded by many 
scholars of the present day as either in part or entirely a later 
editorial addition; but, as it seems to us, without sufficient 
reason. Vss. 86,9 is really the only passage in which Amos in 
any way indicates that there can be any exception to the over- 
whelming doom which he pronounces on Israel; for the rest of 
the chapter, with the exception of vs. 10, deals with an entirely 
different phase of his theme, namely, the form of the reorganiza- 


6 Amos 2: 4, 5. 
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tion of the community of Jehovah’s people after the catastrophe 
shall have come upon the northern kingdom. That catastrophe, 
it has already been declared, will be brought about by an invasion 
of the land, and in these closing words it is asserted once more 
that this invasion shall utterly destroy the sinful kingdom, by 
which is meant the people of Israel as a nation. At the most, 
then, it would be necessary to reject only vss. 84, 9 as a later addi- 
tion, on the ground that it weakened the force of the preceding 
denunciation. But even this seems scarcely necessary. Amos 
has already intimated that it is possible for Jehovah to have 
pity upon the remnant of Joseph (5:15), and his exhorta- 
tion to seek Jehovah and live implies that he regards it as at 
least possible for some of the people to escape. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that in 9:84, 9 he is recurring to the same 
thought, that some individuals from the sinful kingdom may 
survive the ruin and escape from the disaster. The figure of 
the sifting is not quite certain, but on the whole it seems most 
likely that the invaders are the sieve which will sift the people of 
Israel in their own land. In this sifting process the good shall 
be spared, because they shall be like the wheat which passes 
through the coarse sieve, and so they shall remain in their own 
land; while the small stones and the hard material which cannot 
pass through the sieve shall be kept in the hands of the enemy 
and shall be by him carried away to be destroyed.?_ This de- 
struction of the wicked is asserted over again with the utmost 
positiveness in vs. 10. Our picture, then, is that in the over- 
whelming ruin which is at hand the sinful nation as such shall 
come to an end and the sinful members of that nation shall 
perish, but that there shall be left a residue, comparable to the 
good grain which passes through the sieve and remains upon the 
threshing-floor. And this picture naturally leads the way for 
the final prediction. The question as to the ultimate destiny of 
this good grain is answered by pointing to the re-establishment 
of the shattered power of the Davidic house. This house, though 


7WETZSTEIN, Z, D. P. V. (1891), Vol. XIV, p. 17; art. “Agriculture,” Zncyclo- 
pedic Biblica, Vol. 1, cols. 84, 85 ; SEESEMANN, Jsrael und Juda bei Amos und Hosea, 
PP- 13, 14. 
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weakened by the invasion which overwhelms Israel, shall yet 
survive the shock, shall take up into itself those who escape from 
the sifting process in the northern kingdom, and shall be restored 
to its former power, inheriting once more so much of Edom as 
shall remain after the storm shall have swept over the land, and 
also all the nations which had once owned the sway of Jehovah 
through their submission to his servant David. Of these nations 
it is not strange that Edom should be the only one mentioned 
by name, because it was Edom that was most thoroughly subju- 
gated by David and was held the longest by the kingdom of 
Judah. In that re-established Davidic monarchy whose power 
was to extend over Aram, Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Philistia, 
there should be given that abundance of physical blessing which 
was the natural production of the land flowing with milk and 
honey. 

The bearing of the prophecy of Amos upon the main subject 
of our investigation is therefore clear, and it is only necessary 
for us to sum up our conclusions in a series of propositions. 
Amos regarded the monarchy as the necessary and indispensable 
form for the perpetuation and extension of Jehovah’s kingdom 
in the world. Asa loyal Judean and a believer in the promises 
made to David, he could regard nothing but the Davidic house 
as the rightful head of the monarchy of the future. The doom 
of the northern kingdom was sealed, in part, it may be, because it 
owed its origin to schism, but most of all because its sins and its 
apostasy made it impossible for it as a nation to become the 
vehicle for the communication of Jehovah’s truth to the world. 
The rising Assyrian power was the means for executing 
Jehovah’s decrees of punishment. The other Palestinian states, 
and even Judah herself, must suffer at the hands of Assyria; but 
it was upon Israel that the blow would fall with crushing effect. 
Only a few should escape from Israel; these righteous ones 
should be taken up into the restored and renewed Davidic mon- 
archy, whose power was to be extended to its former wide limits ; 
and then the messianic kingdom was to be ushered in. As we 
look at this picture from our modern point of view, it is evident 
that there was much foreshortening, and that the prophet brings 
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into close relation events for which the world was destined to 
wait many weary ages. 

It may be objected by some that this interpretation does not 
represent the teaching of Amos. To this we reply that it is cer- 
tainly a fair interpretation of the book of Amos as it stands, and 
also that there is no sufficient ground for holding that the book 
is not a fair epitome of the theology and politics of Amos. 
Modern investigations have shown that it was perfectly possible 
for a man in the time of Amos to have such political presupposi- 
tions and hopes as those which we find inthis book. And there 
is certainly no reason to suppose that revelation or inspiration, 
whatever they may or may not give, would render a man less 
sagacious and worldly wise than he would be without them. Once 
having grasped the fact that the perpetuation and extension to 
Jehovah’s dominion is one of the postulates of the prophets, then 
it becomes evident that even a prophet whose main business it 
was to declare the doom of Israel could not desist from his 
labors without indicating, at least in outline, the form in which 
Jehovah’s power was to express itself. And, as we have seen, 
for Amos that form was the Davidic monarchy, with its capital 
at Jerusalem and its central point in Zion—the place in which and 
from which Jehovah manifested himself. 


[ Zo be concluded in the next number.| 
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THE MEDICAL LANGUAGE OF ST. LUKE. II5 


By REV. PROFESSOR R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., 
King’s College, London, England. 


WHEN we turn to the Acts of the Apostles we find that in all 
parts of the book medical phraseology may be traced, and this 
similarity of language may be used, not only as a further proof 
of the identity of authorship between the third gospel and Acts, 
but also in proof of the unity of authorship of the latter book. 

In the first half of Acts, chaps. I-12, we have incidents of 
healing and incidents of judgment; in connection with both 
classes of incident the writing is characteristic of a medical man. 
Chap. 3 describes the healing of the lame beggar at the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the temple. The word for feet (Sdoes, 3:7) is 
constantly employed in the LXX, but there is only one parallel 
to its use here, viz., Wisd. 13:18, although it is also found 
in the same sense in Plato and in Josephus. But it was con- 
stantly employed and defined by medical writers; instances may 
be quoted from Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Aretzus. This 
word, therefore, and the more precise ogvépd, “ankles,” a tech- 
nical medical term, although also found in classical Greek, are 
words which we might fairly expect to come from the pen of a 
physician. In the phrase “immediately. . . . received strength” 
we note, not only the characteristic mapaypiua, but also the verb 
otepedw, which, although frequently employed in the LXX, was 
also in frequent use as a technical medical term, and is found in 
Luke alone of New Testament writers. Its frequent employ- 
ment, as also the adjective orepeds, with d6o7&4 would make it a 
very natural term in connection with the nouns Baces and 
ogvipd. Nor must we forget to notice what we may call the 
medical notes of the case—the fact that the man had never 
walked, that the lameness had lasted over forty years, and the 
progressive steps by which the recovery is marked—the leaping 

5 Concluded from the B1BLICAL WoRLD for October, 1902, pp. 260-71. 
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up, the standing, the walking. In the healing of AZneas (Acts 
9:33) we have not only the same characteristic note of time, 
but also the characteristic technical mapaXeAupévos to describe 
one sick of the palsy (see above on Luke 5:18), and in 9:40, 
in the restoration of Tabitha to life, we have not only the verb 
avaxaOifew (used only by Luke, see above on Luke 7:15), but 
the whole scene and the circumstantial details are quite in the 
style of medical description (so Hobart, zm doc.). 

In Acts 5:16 another striking word is found in connection 
with the earlier miracles of healing. The writer speaks of those 
who were vexed with unclean spirits, 6yAoupévous. The word in 
the Greek is found only here in the New Testament, while in 
Luke 6:18 we have the compound verb évoyAéw (according to 
Westcott and Hort, R. V.), used nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament in connection with disease. In Hippocrates we have 
oyAéw used with Oeparrevw in the immediate context, and the 
same verb is found conjoined in the two instances given from 
Luke. It is quite true that the simple verb 6yAéw is found once 
in Tobit 6:8, denoting the disturbances caused by an evil spirit, 
and that the compound verb évoyAéw is used several times of 
being troubled with sickness, in the LXX. Yet the frequency 
of the two verbs in medical writers not only leads Dr. J. Weiss 
to draw special attention to them as examples of technical medi- 
cal terms in Luke, but Dr. Zahn also notes that another com- 
pound, mapevoyrdw (Acts 15:19), is peculiar to Luke in the 
New Testament; this word is often found in the LXX, but is 
also characteristic of medical phraseology.® 

One more instance of miraculous healing in the first part of 
Acts is noteworthy. In Acts 9:18 Ananias lays his hands on 
Saul, and straightway there fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales, evOéws arérecov ard adtod wael Aer ides (T. R.). 
Here we have another remarkable combination of medical terms. 
Dr. Hobart (see also Zahn) is able to quote no less than three 
instances from Galen in which both a@momfmrew and ders are 
6On the distinction, drawn by Luke more frequently than by the other evangel- 


ists, between disease and demoniacal possession, see HOBART (p. 13), PLUMMER 
(p. 65), and also RENDALL’s note on Acts 16: 18. 
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found conjoined as in this verse in Acts, to say nothing of the 
separate technical use of Aew& in Hippocrates and Dioscorides. 
It may be added that the two words are used only by Luke in 
the New Testament, and that, although the noun occurs some 
six times in the LXX, it does not occur in the same sense as 
here. 

In this early portion of Acts we have two incidents of judg- 
ment: the sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira, and the loath- 
some death of Herod. In each narrative we have the word 
éxyuxev, which is used only by Luke in the New Testament and 
is used by him in three places: Acts 5:5, 10; 12:23. It is 
true that the verb occurs twice in the LXX (see Hatch and Red- 
path’s Concordance), but it is not employed in the same sense as 
here, and it is not found in classical Greek. Yet it is frequently 
used in medical phraseology, while Zahn also draws attention to 
the fact that four derivatives of vyev are used by Luke, and by 
him alone. In the description of the death of Herod the com- 
pound word oxwAnkdéBpwros, ‘eaten of worms,” is one which we 
might expect from a medical man. It is found only here in the 
New Testament, and nowhere in the LXX, although a similar 
disease is apparently referred to in 2 Macc. 9:5 f., and a simi- 
lar phrase is used of a similar disease in Plutarch. Hobart, it is 
true, gives three instances of the application of the word by 
Theophrastus to a disease in plants; but nothing was more natu- 
ral than that a physician should be acquainted with botanical 
terms, and that he should employ the expression of a disease of 
the body; for, although the actual term is not so applied in the 
medical writers, yet its component parts are so used, ¢. g., 
BiBpooxw of the eating away of the flesh by disease, and oxo- 
An€ by Dioscorides and Galen of worms in sores or in the intes- 
tines. 

Before we pass on we may note that in this first part of Acts 
we have a very remarkable expression which Hobart, Zahn, and 
Plummer regard as primarily medical. In 10:11, the descrip- 
tion of the vision vouchsafed to Peter at Joppa, we are told of a 
great sheet let down by four corners. Both 60évn and apyai, in 
their sense here, are peculiar to Luke in the New Testament, 
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but in medical language apyaé was the technical term for ends 
of bandages, and Galen especially remarks on this use of the 
word. It is quite true that in the LXX (Exod. 36:24 [39:17] ) 
apyai is used of the extremities of the high-priest’s breastplate, 
to which rings were attached for fastening it upon the ephod, 
and that references to a similar use of the word are given in 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus (see Grimm-Thayer’s Lexicon) ; 
it is also, no doubt, true that 6@évn is employed in classical Greek 
for a sail-cloth or a sail, although it does not occur in the LXX. 
But Hobart is able to give us a whole series of passages in which 
apx7 is found in connection with 60évn, 6Odénov, in medical phrase- 
ology, so that we have in the combination apyat oOdvns a technical 
medical phrase which a physician might naturally introduce. 

We turn to chaps. 13, 14 of Acts, and here, in a section of 
the book with regard to which attempts have been made to treat 
it as a separate document, standing quite apart so far as author- 
ship is concerned, we have two miracles which furnish material 
for our inquiry. In 13:11, in the description of the blindness 
of Elymas, the words ay)vs, émérecev (so T. R., and B. Weiss), 
and oxdédros, since Dioscorides combines in one passage oKoTo- 
pata and aydvs, may be classed as medical terms (see Exfosi- 
tor’s Greek Testament, II, in loc.). In Acts 14:8 the lame man 
at Lystra is described as advvatos tois mooiv. The adjective is 
used only here in the New Testament in this sense, and it is fre- 
quent in medical writers; but we must be careful not to lay too 
much stress upon it, as we find it at least twice in Tobit, in the 
phrase advvartos But in the expression avaornO 
rods médas cov we have again a collocation of a verb 
and adjective which is frequent in medical writers (see also 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, II, in loc.). It is, moreover, note- 
worthy that dp@ds is used nowhere else in the New Testament, 
except in Heb. 12:13 in a figurative sense; that Luke alone uses 
a cognate word, avop@dm, in a similar sense to the adjective in 
this passage; and that in Galen we find the simple verb dp@dw 
combined with 7d «@dov advvatov. Here, too, we have the char- 
acteristic arev(fe.v, as also the characteristic note of the time of 
the duration of the disease. 
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In Acts 20:9 Eutychus is described as borne down by deep 
sleep during Paul’s preaching at Troas. The description, as 
given in the original, contains two distinct expressions, the 
present participle catadepdpevos, ‘‘ becoming oppressed with deep 
sleep,” and then the aorist participle xateveyOes, “being still 
more overcome by the sleep.” The verb xatadépeo@a is found 
in the LXX, but not in the same sense as here; and it is used 
by Luke alone in the New Testament. It may also be admitted 
that it is used by Josephus of falling asleep (Antig., II, v, 5), and 
so by Aristotle (Wetstein); but it is not surprising that Zahn 
should regard the whole phrase in Acts as medical, and such as 
a medical man would employ, if we remember that the verb was 
not only combined with dmvos in medical treatises, but that medi- 
cal writers would employ various terms to express the different 
degrees of sleep, ¢. g., the adjective Baus as here. 

The vivid scenes connected with Paul’s shipwreck, in one of 
the most important of the ‘“‘we’’-sections, afford us further testi- 
mony. In Acts 28:4-6 Zahn traces a medical hand in no less 
than four expressions. The first of these, Ojpiov, is employed in 
particular by medical writers to denote a viper; in the same way 
they employed Onpiaxy to describe an antidote made chiefly from 
the flesh of vipers. The two verbs, w/umrpac@a, ‘‘to swell,” and 
katarimrey, ‘to fall down,” are both peculiar to Luke in the 
New Testament. And, although the cognate form p70 is. 
used to denote a swelling of the body in the LXX (Numb. 5:21, 
22, 27), while the second verb was no doubt a common one, yet 
the first was the usual medical term for inflammation, and the 
second was frequently adopted by medical writers to describe 
the sudden falling down in a fit, or from a wound. With regard 
to mpoacdoxda, ‘to expect,” upon which Zahn lays stress as used 
so frequently by Luke, the cognate noun mpocdoxéa being peculiar 
to him, the frequent use of both verb and noun in classical Greek 
and in the LXX may well make us hesitate to attach too much 
weight to the alleged medical use here. But it may be fairly 
said that both verb and noun are quite in the manner of medical 
writing, as they denote constantly not only the expectation of 
the result of an illness, but the expectation of the approach of 
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pain or paroxysms. Zahn also points out that the verb in ques- 
tion is closely conjoined in the passage before us with another 
expression which he calls a specific medical term, dtomos. This 
adjective is used three times by Luke, and only once elsewhere 
in the New Testament, by Paul; but it must be admitted that 
the verb mpoodoxdw is found united with it in Josephus (Anzq., 
VIII, xiv, 4), and so, too, in Herodian (IV, 11) in the same sense 
as here, and that dromos is found several times in the LXX with 
an ethical meaning. Hobart, however, furnishes abundant proof 
that the word was of frequent medical use in denoting any 
unusual symptoms of disease, or anything deadly or fatal. Thus 
it is used by Hippocrates in connection with superds, and, more 
strikingly, in relation to the passage before us, by Galen of the 
bite of a rabid dog and of poison (Hobart, p. 289). 

But if, in spite of the great authority of Zahn, we fail to find 
in the incident just narrated specific medical terms, there is in 
the incident which immediately follows ample justification for 
the same writer’s description of the terms employed. While 
Paul is still at Malta the father of Publius lay sick (ovveyduevov, 
28:8) of fever and dysentery (zuperois ducevtepia). Of the 
participle we have already spoken (see above on Luke 4:38). 
It was constantly used by medical writers in connection with 
disease, and it is employed here precisely as in the gospel with 
the noun vruperés. But it may be further noted that the use of 
the plural mruperoé is quite medical, although it is found in other 
writers, as, é. g., in Demosthenes and Lucian. But, while each 
of the other evangelists uses the singular muperds, Luke alone 
introduces the noun in the plural number. The noun ‘“dysen- 
tery,” ducevtepia, is also peculiar to Luke in the New Testament ; 
but not only is it frequently found in medical writers in connec- 
tion with wuperds or mupero/, but Hippocrates furnishes us with a 
phrase very similar to this used by Luke (see above on Luke 4: 38). 

Further, in the narrative of Paul’s shipwreck we come across 
two or three words and phrases which are very suggestive, quite 
apart from the miraculous elements of the story. Thus Zahn, 
Vogel, and others call attention to the phrase éipedelas tuyeiv 
(Acts 27:3), rendered in R. V., margin, ‘“‘to receive attention.” 
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The noun is used in the same sense in the LXX, and frequently 
by Greek prose writers; but only by Luke in the New Testa- 
ment. Here is a term which was constantly employed in medi- 
cal phraseology for the care bestowed upon the sick; in Luke 
10:34 occurs the only employment of the cognate verb émipe- 
AeicOau, in a similar meaning, in the New Testament. There is 
another word in connection with the same incident (Acts 27: 3) 
which, although it might no doubt be used by a cultured Greek, 
was at all events just the word which a medical man would 
introduce, ‘‘and Julius treated Paul kindly (diravOpwras).”” Cer- 
tainly we have the same Greek phrase for “treating kindly”’ in 
classical Greek, and the adverb is used in 2 and 3 Maccabees. But 
in the New Testament this word is used by Luke alone, and the 
cognate noun ¢iAavOpwria occurs in this same ‘‘we’’-section, a 
noun used only once elsewhere in the New Testament, by Paul 
(Titus 3:4). This collocation of noun and adverb in Luke 
becomes more significant when we remember that, although both 
words are used in the LXX, medical writers spoke of their pro- 
fession as the “philanthropic” profession, and of “ philanthropy”’ 
as ever accompanying a physician’s true love for his calling; 
and that a more generous diet provided for the sick was described 
as tpopy ( Hobart, p. 296). 

Again, in this same ‘‘we’’-section we have another word, 
wapawvéw, which was no doubt common in classical Greek, and 
which occurs some three or four times in 2 and 3 Maccabees, 
but which is found only twice in the New Testament. In Acts 
27:9 ‘Paul exhorted them, saying,” and, in 27: 22, ‘and now 1, 
exhort you to be of good cheer.” But Hobart (p. 271) is able to 
cite several instances from medical treatises in which the word 
is used of a physician giving his advice. And the advice was 
“to be of good cheer (ev@vpeiv);”’ this word also, with the 
exception of James 5:13, is used only by Luke, but frequently 
employed, with its cognate adjective and adverb, also peculiar 
to Luke, by medical writers, of the sick keeping up their spirits 
(as opposed to aOupyia and dveOuuia, see Hobart, p. 279). It 
would seem, therefore, that Dr. Hobart is not without grounds 
for maintaining that ev@uvpeiv tapawe has also the appearance of 
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a doctor’s expression. Sir J. Hawkins has remarked (Horae 
Synopticae, p. 153) that among the words which occur in the 
“we’’-sections as being peculiar to them there are only two of 
importance, and that one of them is mapaw@. Is it not quite 
conceivable that the medical usage and training of Luke may go 
far to account for the introduction of the verb twice in this pas- 
sage, especially when we remember that included in Paul’s words 
on this same occasion (27:33) we have the curious coincidence with 
the exact words of Galen to which Hobart and Zahn call atten- 
tion: ‘This is the fourteenth day,” says Paul, ‘‘that ye continue 
fasting,” dovroc Svatedeire; and precisely the same collocation 
occurs in Galen: el dovtos 

At the same time it must be admitted that this last example 
shows us how careful we must be before concluding from such a 
coincidence, however noteworthy, that the writer in Acts was 
employing medical phraseology. This same collocation of dovrou 
and daredeiv is found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus (see Wet- 
stein, iz loc.); he writes, dovroe of moddoi Kal tiv 
éarrépav éxelvnv SuetédXecav, There are several of these striking 
combinations of words common to medical writers, to which 
Hobart (p. 34) draws attention; but they all require careful con- 
sideration. Thus in Acts 9:29 we read of 5é éreyelpouv aveneiv 
avrév; in Galen we have the same collocation, which Hobart 
quotes (p. 210): 6 yap avedeiv vdonua; but 
in 3 Macc. 7:5 we have also the same collocation, éweye/pnoav 
avereiv, It should, however, in fairness also be noted that éa- 
xetpetv and avaspeiv are words frequently employed by medical 
writers, that the former is used only by Luke in the New Testa- 
ment, and that the latter, as Zahn notes, is used by him no less 
than twenty-one times, as against three in the other New Testa- 
ment books. So, again, the word avdanpos is used by Luke 
alone in the New Testament twice in one passage (Luke 14:13, 
21), in close combination with ywAds and tuddds, but the same 
combination of the same words is also found in Plato (Crit, p. 
53 A), and a parallel to the use of amadAdoow in connection 
with vdéoos (Acts 19:12) may also be found in a similar combi- 
nation in Plato (Zryz., 401 C). 
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Further, both Hobart and Zahn call attention to Luke’s use 
(Acts 21:39) of donyos with dds, “a citizen of no mean city.” 
In medical language the adjective was used of a disease having 
no distinctive symptoms, and it is applied to a city by Hippoc- 
rates in the same sense as by Luke. But the term occurs two 
or three times in the LXX, and Euripides uses it of Athens 
(Jon, 8). So, again, the verb émvyepeiv is not only used by Luke 
alone in the New Testament, but Hippocrates begins his treatise 
De Prisca Medicina in very similar terms to Luke 1:1, d«doou érre- 
xelpnoav ypadpev; and Galen, too, com- 
mences one of his treatises very similarly. Here, again, we find 
a word used frequently in technical medical phraseology, and 
used in Luke’s writings in a secondary sense; but we must 
remember that Josephus (Contra Apionem, 2) employs the verb 
very much as Luke and Hippocrates have done when he writes, 
oi Tas ioropias ovyyparpe. 

But with all deductions the fact still remains that in Luke, 
and in Luke alone among the New Testament writers, this fre- 
quent recurrence of medical words and phrases is found; and, 
without dwelling upon such words as axpiBas, 
ynows in Luke’s preface (the first two words are found combined, 
not only in Galen, but in Josephus, while the third was constantly 
used by medical writers to denote, not only medical treatises, but 
also those on other subjects), it must always remain a significant 
fact that no less than ten or twelve words peculiar to Acts are 
also found in the preface to the treatise of Dioscorides, De Mate- 
ria Medica. It is not merely the number of words that is signifi- 
cant, but also the fact, to which Zahn, J. Weiss, and Vogel call 
attention, that Dioscorides was born and lived at Anazarbus, in 
Cilicia, about fifty miles from Tarsus. Further, he was a con- 
temporary of Luke and possibly a fellow-student in the famous 
university of Tarsus, inasmuch as he was at work between 40 and 
60A.D. At no great distance off the Carian coast there was one 
of the oldest and greatest of the medical schools of antiquity; it 
was on the island of Cos, the birth-place of Hippocrates in the 
fifth century B. C., and not only his birth-place, but the home 
and the scene of his medical practice. It is not, therefore, sur- 
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prising, but perfectly natural, that a similarity of diction should 
characterize the writings of Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Aretzus, 
Galen, and, we may add, of Luke the physician, trained, as they 
all probably were, in the medical schools of Asia Minor (Hobart, 
op. cit., p. 31, and Plummer, Commentary on St. Luke, p.6). It is 
a very suggestive thought that Paul, Luke, and Dioscorides may 
all have been students together at Tarsus; and closely allied with 
this is the further possibility that the friendship of Paul and 
Luke may account for the peculiar and frequent use of medical 
terms in the pastoral epistles (see Findlay, Epistles of Paul, p. 
213, and Plumptre, Expositor, Ser. I, Vol. IV, pp. 134 ff.). 

The result, then, of our inquiry seems to be that the rich 
vocabulary of the writer of the third gospel and of Acts points 
to two facts: (1) that this author was a cultured, well-read 
Greek ; (2) that he was also a medical man. This combination 
fairly accounts for the peculiarities which we have noted, viz., 
the frequent use of classical writers and of the LXX, as also of 
words and phrases markedly characteristic of, if not peculiar to, 
the great medical writers of antiquity. Dr. Blass, in his Philology 
of the Gospels, p. 186, asks this question: Must we not accept it 
for a certainty that Luke the physician of Antioch had read his 
Homer? And to this we may venture to add another question: 
Must we not accept it for a certainty that Luke the physician 
had read his Hippocrates? In the writings of the historian 
Polybius we find many of Aristotle’s philosophical terms, em- 
ployed not in the technical sense of the schools, but in a sec- 
ondary and looser meaning, and it has been urged that this 
might be explained by the philosophic cast of the historian’s 
mind. And if we find in the third gospel and in Acts a whole 
series of words frequently employed in medical language and 
in medical treatises, but used in these New Testament books 
in a secondary and less technical meaning, is it unfair to infer 
that their constant presence points to the hand of a medical 
man, trained in the medical schools, and conversant with medi- 
cal terms ? 
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AN ILLUSTRATOR OF THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
DR. WILLIAM M. THOMSON: 


By REv. HENRY CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., 
. Philadelphia. 


RENAN felicitously called Palestine the “fifth gospel.” An 
understanding of it is certainly essential to an understanding of 
the four gospels, and its characteristics fully confirm their truth- 
fulness. The unchanging land, and the unchanging people with 
their unchanging customs and modes of speech, enable one to 
understand the better what is recorded of the sayings and doings 
of Jesus in the land and among the people where he dwelt and 
labored in all the years of his earthly life. As a knowledge of 
the Old Testament is requisite to a proper understanding of 
the New Testament, so a knowledge of the characteristics and 
peculiarities of Palestine, or the “ fifth gospel,” with the man- 
ners and customs of the people of that land, which are much the 
same now as they were in the days of Jesus, is requisite to an 
understanding of the four historic gospels, with their message of 
life to dying men. 

Many missionaries and travelers in all the Christian centuries 
have noted facts and supplied information tending to throw light 
on the pages of the New Testament by making the world better 
acquainted with Palestine and its people, and thus to enable all 
to profit by the teachings of the “fifth gospel.” But it is 
unmistakably true that in the nineteenth century Christian mis- 
sionaries have done more in this line than was done in twelve 
centuries before. And among these missionaries Americans have 
been foremost in gathering the needed facts, and in so present- 
ing them as to make them helpful to the ordinary occidental 
reader. 

Among these foremost helpers stands Rev. Dr. William 
M. Thomson, to whom the Christian world is indebted, and is 

*Copyright, 1902, by H. CLlay TRUMBULL. 
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glad to acknowledge its indebtedness, for his most important 
and helpful work, Zhe Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustra- 
tions Drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, 
of the Holy Land. On this account, even if there were no other 
reason, American Bible lovers and friends of the missionary 
cause should be glad to know something of this devoted and 
helpful missionary in the East. 

Dr. William M. Thomson was born in Ohio in 1806. At that 
time Ohio was “way out west” to New England, but today it 
it is ‘‘well down east” to the real western states. Yet Ohio 
was always in one sense a New England state, a portion of it 
being actually known as ‘“‘ New Connecticut.” The best charac- 
teristics of New England were found in the people of Ohio. 
Young Thomson was inclined to study. Having prepared him- 
self for college, he entered Miami University, and he was gradu- 
ated in 1826. He spent three years at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and then offered himself as a missionary to the Ameri- 
can Board. Being accepted, he was sent to Jerusalem, where he 
labored in 1832 and 1833. He then went to Beirdt, which from 
that time was the center of his active missionary labors for forty- 
three years. 

The earlier years of Dr. Thomson’s labors in Syria and 
northern Palestine were formative years in that important field, 
and Dr. Thomson did good service in organizing local churches 
and schools and in preaching and teaching. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there were disturbances between the different Syrian 
sects, nine schools were kept up at Beirait and one at Jerusa- 
lem, while several outside stations were occupied successfully. 
Abeih is a mountain village about fifteen miles south of Beirdt, 
facing the sea, with villages in all directions about it. Two 
rooms were fitted up for a chapel in a house at Abeih, occupied 
by Dr. Thomson, and there a service in Arabic was kept up for 
several years. A good Sunday school was held between the 
services. In this field Dr. Thomson did excellent work, and his 
influence for good was very great. Both Druses and Maronites 
of the outside population came to value this local missionary 
work and to appreciate the spirit and worth of the good men 
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who conducted it. They even consulted them concerning their 
own difficulties. It was said that Dr. Thomson had more friendly 
intercourse with the Maronite priesthood during his first resi- 
dence at Abeih than during all his previous missionary life. 

Thus what is thought to be peculiarly missionary work — 
preaching and teaching and organizing and training, and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures and appropriate religious literature —was 
kept up actively and effectively by Dr. Thomson for all the years 
of an ordinary generation. Yet he did more; he did other work 
than all this. And the same, indeed, can be said of almost any 
other effective missionary or good Christian worker of any sort in 
the home or the foreign field. Rarely does any man do one work 
well who does not attempt anything outside of that one work. No 
man even reads or studies to advantage unless he interests him- 
self, as a means of added power and of added good, in other 
lines than that which he deems the most important. “Prayer and 
provender [and needed rest and added good work] hinder no 
man.” While Dr. Thomson did a faithful and devoted mission- 
ary’s work in the line of what is ordinarily understood as mission- 
ary work, he has helped Bible students the world over by the 
light he has thrown by his writing on the Bible pages as studied 
by Christians at home. 

Hardly any Bible lover in Great Britain or America would 
count his library reasonably complete or himself well furnished 
for Bible study or Bible teaching unless he had access to Dr. 
Thomson’s Zhe Land and the Book. And young people think 
more of the Bible if they have the privilege of reading that 
book as they read or study the Bible. All realize more fully 
since that book was written the value of the land of which it 
tells, as throwing light on the Book of books which it treats. 
In an article, written at my request by Dr. Thomson for the 
weekly help to Bible study which I had the privilege to edit, he 
said on this very subject: 

“A celebrated French writer [Renan], although a sadly 
skeptical one, says that he found the land to be a veritable fifth 
gospel, explaining and supplementing the other four. In many 
respects it is more than this. It illustrates and corroborates the 
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whole blessed Bible.” Speaking of the numberless particulars 
in which the land tends to strengthen confidence in the truths 
of the Book, he says: ‘They were gathered into the land for 
that very purpose, and so arranged as most effectually to 
accomplish it. The divine Author of revelation, when he came 
to complete and fulfil it, did not need to create a new world in 
order to obtain the materials necessary to the accomplishment 
of his mission. He found them all there in Palestine ready to 
be appropriated; and we too have them to explain and enforce 
his divine teachings.” 

And, in the good providence of God, it was Dr. William M. 
Thomson who, while he was a missionary in that very land 
preaching the gospel to non-believers there, brought out so 
clearly the facts that illustrate this truth for the benefit of doubt- 
ers and of glad believers in this home Christian land. And this 
is another evidence of what we have gained from foreign missions 
and missionaries. As to the relative importance of this piece of 
work by Dr. Thomson, the Bibliotheca Sacra says of it: “If 
the Syrian mission had produced no other fruit, the churches 
which have supported it would ‘have received in this book an 
ample return for all they have expended . . . . It isa book of 
travels, a book of conversations, a running comment on the 
Scriptures, and a pictorial geography and history of Palestine all 
in one.” It was hardly less popular and useful in England than 
in America; and it was but a forerunner of a number of other 
books by other eastern travelers in the same general field; but 
that only made it the more valuable. Dr. Thomson was nearly 
fifty years gathering the material for this volume; and yet it was 
only an added item beyond what is called a missionary’s chief 
work in his field. 

In 1877 Dr. Thomson returned to America. For some time 
he lived with his son, a prominent physician and an instructor in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York city. The 
veteran missionary was engaged at the time in an enlarged 
edition of his great work on Palestine and Syria, richly illustrated, 
afterward published in New York and London. His son con- 
ducted for years a large and most interesting Bible class on 
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Sunday afternoons in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Many medical students and adult Christian men, 
as well as others desirous of Bible knowledge, were in the habit 
of attending that Bible class. As the leader was born in the 
Holy Land and had been brought up there, the Bible was a living 
book to him in its setting and in its contents, and he could pre- 
sent its facts and teachings most vividly. 

It was good to meet the author of Zhe Land and the Book 
when he came back from the foreign field in the maturity of his 
vigorous age. He was then only a little more than threescore 
and ten, and his brain and heart were still bearing fruit in age. 
His training and habit of thought, together with his lovely and 
loving spirit, made him easy and winsome as a conversationalist, 
and his words out of rich experience made him ever an instruct- 
ive speaker. 

His later years were passed with relatives in Denver, Colo., 
and I had occasion to know some years after he passed away 
that his memory was there kept green and precious by all who 
knew him as he was. His earthly life closed in Denver, in 1894. 
He was a cosmopolitan in his life-course: born and reared near the 
Alleghany range, the larger portion of his life was passed at the 
foot of the mountains of Lebanon; he closed his eyes to earth 
on the slope of the Rocky Mountain range; and he opened his 
spiritual eyes upon the eternal hills of God. He was favored to 

live such a life, to die such a death, and to do so much for all of 
us—whom he loved because we are loved of God. 
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Potes and @pinions. 


Luke 17:10, ‘* We are unprofitable servants.’’—The interpretation of 
the passage Luke 17:7-10, which is in fact a parable, has given rise 
to no little discussion. It seems to have obtained its present position 
in the gospel of Luke as a result of compilation, so that one cannot 
feel sure that the context is a guide to its meaning. The two verses 
which immediately precede them deal with the question of faith. The 
disciples ask Jesus to increase their faith, and he replies in substance 
that faith is obtained by Aaving it, not by receiving it from someone 
else ; that they should de full of faith, rather than expect someone to 
make them so. The parable may stand in a logical relation to the 
thought here expressed, and it is indeed probable that the evangelist 
saw such a relation to exist in putting them into juxtaposition. It does 
not follow, however, that Jesus must have spoken the two sayings at 
the same time, and in association with one another. 

It is clear that in the words, ‘“‘we are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which it was our duty to do,” the emphasis is not upon 
the term “unprofitable.” This word is omitted from the verse in the 
Syriac palimpsest of the gospels which was recently discovered by Mrs. 
Lewis at the monastery on Mount Sinai. Itis notto be supposed at once 
that the term did not therefore originally stand in this connection ; but 
its absence from this witness gives support to the view otherwise sug- 
gested that the essential idea of the statement rests in the term 
“servants,” as explained by the remainder of the verse. 

It is obvious at once that the parable is not meant to teach an 
economic law as to how householders should treat their servants. 
Instead, Jesus has taken an illustration from actual life known to him 
where the existing practice of masters with their slaves was such as he 
has described, and out of this social condition he has drawn a figure to 
illumine a truth concerning the relation between God and men. Nor 
is it to be understood that God sustains such a relation to men as that 
of master to slave, so that he is an exacting, harsh, and ungrateful lord, 
taking all that the slaves can perform as their merest due, and giving 
them nothing in return but the barest existence. Such a conception 
of God in his dealing with men is in entire disagreement with the view 
of God which Jesus has given in all his other teaching. 
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The parable seems to be directed primarily against the pharisaic 
conception of men’s relation to God, whereby men by their religious 
performances, and in proportion to the amount of those religious per- 
formances, earned recognition and favor from God. By obeying his 
law they merited his blessings ; or, in other words, they earned the right 
to the salvation which he offered them. From this point of view Jesus 
can only say that all that a man can be and all that a man can do 
simply fulfil the duty which he owes to God; that is, that a man 
cannot be too good or do too much. The ideal which Jesus holds up 
is so high, its claims are so many, and its obligations so exacting, that no 
one can hope to attain it at once. And so long as one does not obtain 
it, one is not in an attitude to demand or to deserve blessings from 
God on a commercial basis, for he cannot earn salvation until he has 
become all, and has done all, which God’s will requires of him. There- . 
fore the disciples of Jesus are not to imagine that the relation between 
themselves and God is that of servants who earn their maintenance by 
their work, but that of persons who receive as loving gifts the blessings 
which come to them from God. 

God would have us to be sovs in his heavenly family, not servants. 
The essential difference between sons and servants in the household is 
that the latter are entitled only to their existence, while the former 
share all the generous and loving blessings which the parent can 
bestow. In human families, children are not supposed to earn their 
living, but it is given them in the fullest, freest, and most loving way 
possible to the parents. In return for this parental kindness a child 
is expected to become and to do those things which are for his best 
and largest development. He is not to be idle, but is to work earnestly 
to attain his parents’ ideal for him. And, on the other hand, he is to 
recognize the generosity and love with which his parents provide for 
him. So in God’s household, those who would follow Jesus must act 
according to the same principles. They are to recognize all that 
comes to them as free and loving blessings from their heavenly Father, 
unearned by themselves; and further, they are to devote themselves 
to attaining a higher character and performing a larger service than 
any servant would or could do. They are to devote themselves com- 
pletely to the upbuilding of the kingdom in their own lives, and in 
the world about them. 

By this relation between men and God which Jesus seems to be 
teaching in this parable we learn what our proper attitude as Christians 
should be toward God and toward one another. We are sons in God’s 
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great family, receiving our life and all our blessings and opportunities 
from him as free gifts of his love. But we do not assume that we earn 
these things. On the contrary, we recognize that we receive from him 
much more than we could possibly deserve. And also out of the love 
which produces in us a corresponding love and devotion we set our- 
selves to be and to do the best we can toward attaining God’s pur- 
pose for ourselves and for others. In this passage, then, Jesus has 
developed the family idea as the most suitable figure to express his 
conception of how God deals with men, and of how men should under- 


stand him and live for the fulfilment of his purposes. 
Cc. W. V. 


The Sermon on the Mount.—In Professor B. W. Bacon’s recently 
published address upon this discourse of Jesus he defends the general 
trustworthiness of the Matthzan account of the sermon: There was a 
real Sermon on the Mount, a discourse of Jesus to his disciples, worthy 
to be called the New Torah of the kingdom of God; because in it he 
set forth, with that clear consistency of thought and integrity of style 
so characteristic of the parables, the relation of morality and religion 
in the coming kingdom, to that of which the scribes and Pharisees 
were respectively the theoretical and practical exponents. But the 
discourse as a whole, if not positively anti-legalistic, is at least non- 
legalistic. ‘The sermon must be understood as the utterance, not of a 
legislator, but of a prophet. Jesus assumed personally the authority, 
not indeed to enact, but to make known the absolute divine law, as it 
must needs be under the ideal conditions of the kingdom he pro- 
claimed. The fundamental nature of the discourse was not legisla- 
tive, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interprets. It does not 
lay down rules, but opens up principles. 

Long indeed was it before the church could apprehend this higher 
point of view. Even the polemic anti-legalism of Paul could not lift the 
dead weight of centuries of training under the conception of “ moral gov- 
ernment.” We trace the reactionary tendency in the additions of the 
compiler of the Sermon on the Mount, evidenced by the variant report 
of Luke and by inherent inconsistency with the context; in further 
additions of scribes of medizval times, evidenced by the variation of 
manuscripts; and, finally, in the unconscious additions of modern 
interpreters, all in the same direction, all assuming that after all Jesus, 
in this case, was a casuist and not a preacher; a legislator, not a herald 
of the glad tidings; that he taught rules of conduct rather than prin- 
ciples of religion. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


Gezer and its Excavation.—The excavation of Gezer, which the- 
Palestine Exploration Fund now has in hand, is attended with some 
circumstances of unusual interest. In the first place, this ¢e// will be- 
the first in Palestine to be thoroughly explored, all previous work 
having been comparatively superficial. Again, the place is now owned 
by those who will keep the excavation open and make the site acces- 
sible to tourists. The owners are members of the well-known banking 
firm of the Bergheims, Jerusalem, and the proximity of the /e// to the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem railway favors their purpose. The thoroughness of 
Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister in work placed under his charge warrants. 
a feeling of hopefulness that here and elsewhere nothing of value will. 
be overlooked. The city of Gezer, too, was much more important 
than the places recently excavated, and the identification of the site is. 
complete, as will presently be shown; but the remark of two aged 
clergymen that they had not heard of such a place may make a brief 
review of its history useful. 

Very early knowledge of it is gained from the Tell Amarna‘ tablets, . 
which have no less than ten references to it. One is found in a letter 
from Makkedah, a neighboring city. This letter is numbered 112 
Berlin,’ and reads in part: 

To the King my Lord and my Sun, thus Labaya thy servant and the dust 
of thy feet. , At the feet of the King my Lord and my Sun seven times seven 


times I bow. .... 1 am myself a faithful servant, and I have not sinned,. 
and I have not murmured at my tribute. ... . Lo! I strive with the city 
Gezer (Gazri). 


The next letter to be cited is 63 British Museum. This was sent 
from Gezer, and says: 

I hear what the King my Lord has sent to me, and the King my Lord dis- 
patches Egyptian soldiers to his servants, and the King my Lord dispatches. 
them as guards. 

This implies some expectation on the part of the Egyptian king 
that Gezer would need strengthening. 

t Tell Amarna Tablets, translated by C. R. CONDER, second edition, London, P. E.. 
Fund, 1894. 


*P. 122. 3P. 134. 
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Letter tog Berlin‘ is from Gezer, and declares that the land is 
‘peaceful. 

110 Berlin,’ however, says that the war is mighty against Gezer, and 
-asks for chariots, whether or not against the Hebrew invasion is not 
known. 62 British Museum® is apparently of the same time and is 
‘still more urgent in its request for chariots. 155 Berlin’? mentions 
Gezer, but is imperfect. 50 British Museum® is more complete. It 
mentions the writer as “ Yapa’a, the chief of the city of Gazri (Gezer), thy 
servant, the dust of thy feet, a chief captain of thy horse.” Conder® 
refers to the fact that the king of Lachish in Joshua’s time (Josh. 
10 : 3) was called Japhia, and concludes that the names mean the same 
person, and that he was king of both places; but this is only an 
inference. 

49 British Museum” is also from Yapa’a, who asks for help “against 
the chief of the men of blood.” 

51 British Museum ™ is also an appeal for help. 

In letter 103 Berlin*® we have an account from Jerusalem to the 
effect that Gezer has been captured and settled by invaders, whom 
Conder gives grounds for identifying with the Israelites. 

Thotmes III., of the same dynasty with Amenhotep IV. of these 
tablets, but preceding him, conquered Gezer on his great expedition 
to the Tigris." 

The mentions of Gezer in the Bible begin at Josh. 10:33. It is 
not spoken of as one of the cities which combined against Gibeon and 
Israel, and it appears only in the statement, placed just after the fall of 
Lachish, that ‘“ Horam, king of Gezer, came up to help Lachish; and 
Joshua smote him and his people until he had left him none remain- 
ing.” 

This would imply that Gezer took no part in the battle of Ajalon, 
but sent a force to the relief of Lachish, which did not fall until the 
second day of siege, so that Lachish may have sent word to Gezer as 
soon as Joshua’s force was seen approaching, and may have tried to hold 
out untilrelieved. The reinforcements from Gezer were too late to serve 
Lachish by an attack on Joshua, and only in time to be defeated by him. 
No doubt the five kings had expected to destroy Gibeon with ease, and 
therefore gathered no larger force. Joshua’s arrival and assault threw 

4P. 135. £37. 10 P, 138. 

135. 136. 9Note, p. 137. ™P. 138. 147s 


13 MoorE on Judges, p. 48, refers on this point to MULLER (Asien u. Europa, p. 
160). 
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them into confusion and prevented an orderly retreat. Thus Lachish 
was besieged suddenly; it could not appeal to the cities which had 
taken the field with it and were now trying to save themselves, and so 
sent for aid to Gezer which had lost no army at Ajalon. 

Joshua did not turn back to besiege Gezer, but went on to Eglon, 
near by, and thence to Hebron. Gezer was not attacked at all, and 
we read in Josh. 16: 10 that the Ephraimites did not expel the Canaan- 
ites from Gezer, but let them remain. When the assignment of cities 
to the Levites was made, however, Gezer was given to the Kohathites, 
Josh. 21:21 and 1 Chron. 6:67. We do not hear of Gezer in the 
time of the Judges, but 1 Chron. 7:28 gives it a certain dignity 
as head of a district, by speaking of “‘Gezer with the towns thereof 
[literally daughters ].” David, while sojourning with the Philistines, 
may have captured Gezer, though some understand differently the 
mention of Gerzites in 1 Sam. 27:8; 1 Chron. 20:4 refers definitely 
to Gezer in connection with David’s wars, but some understand 
another name. 

We find that Solomon saw great importance in Gezer, for we read 
that he built the temple and his own palace and Millo, and the wall of 
Jerusalem, and Hazor and Megiddo and Gezer, 
for Pharaoh, king of Egypt, had gone up, and taken Gezer, and burned it 
with fire, and slain the Canaanites who dwelt in the city, and given it for 
a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s wife (1 Kings 9:15, 16). 

From this it would appear that the city had maintained itself with 
little or no interference from the Israelites until the Egyptians con- 
quered it for Solomon. 

It is not named in the prophets, nor in the New Testament, lying 
as it did out of the way of those who passed from Egypt to Jerusalem, 
or from that city northward or eastward. It appears at once in the 
time of the Maccabees, because it lay right in the line of Syrian cam- 
paigns against Jerusalem. Judas had a great victory over Gorgias. 
near there, and pursued his enemies unto Gazera (1 Macc. 4:15); 
and again Judas was victorious over Nicanor and pursued him from 
Adasa to Gazera and slew all the troops of Nicanor (#did., 7 : 45). 
Gazera became a Maccabean stronghold, and Jonathan fortified and 
provisioned it (#d¢d., 9:52). Simon placed his son John there and 
made it the headquarters of the Jewish forces (#d¢d., 13:53). Again, as 
affairs prospered with Simon, he improved Gazera (ddid., 14: 34). 
Timotheus took refuge there after being defeated by the Jews, and 
he endured a siege of four days, but the place yielded on the fifth. 
and was the scene of a great massacre (2 Macc. 10 : 32-37). 
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Josephus speaks of the place as important just before the Christian 
era under the name Gadara (Wars, I, viii, 5). Under the name 
Gadara the Dominican monk Burchard, of Mount Sion,“ mentions it 
in the thirteenth century, saying that the possession of Ephraim 
extended from the Jordan to Gadara. Saladin‘ was defeated there by 
the Christians in 1174, but in 1192 he encamped upon Mount Gizart 
during his negotiations with Richard for a truce.” 

In our day it has stood, inviting excavation, a little to the south of 
the carriage road from Jaffa to Jerusalem and a little to the north of 
the railway. That it was a city site was long manifest from worked 
stones and fragments of pottery lying about, but it was reserved for M. 


AN INSCRIPTION MARKING THE BOUNDARY OF GEZER, 


Clermont-Ganneau fully to identify the site by finding its boundary 
inscriptions. He was led to the place by reading an old Arab chron- 
icle which mentioned adjacent places.” Later he visited the place 
again and found the Messrs. Bergheim clearing out the reservoir and 
making their possession good in other ways. He observed wine- 
presses, tombs, and steps cut in the rock to make approaches to former 
houses. The citadel stood in the center on the summit of the hill.” 

The next year the place was visited by Lieutenant Conder, who men- 
tions the fine spring and “long walls of great unhewn blocks.” Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake was also a visitor, and collected a few antiquities.” Still 
later, in 1874, came M. Clermont-Ganneau™ again, and then he found a 
bilingual inscription on a horizontal slab, which read in Greek AAKIO 
and in Hebrew "73 OFM. The first word he was led to refer to 
Alkios, governor of the city, who is named on a sarcophagus found at 

4 Pilgrims’ Texts, Vol. XII, p. 98. 15 Jbid., Vol. XIII, p. 76. 

6G. A. SMITH, Historical Geography of Palestine, p. 217. 

17 Quarterly Statement, P. E. Fund, January, 1873, p. 78. 

8 Jbid., 1874, p.6. %lbid,p. 56. *Lbid.,p.76. Ibid., pp. 276-80. 
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Lydda, and whom he assigns to the time of the Maccabees.” The 
second part he reads as two words, viz., DIM for DIM, meaning 
“limit” or “boundary,” and "73, the name Gezer. Although the word 
prin is Talmudic, there has been no hesitation in the general accept- 
ance of the interpretation and identification. Very unfortunately an 
attempt was made to cut out this and a similar inscription found on 
another corner of the city, which made much richly deserved trouble 
for the Frenchman (see partial account in Arch@ological Researches, pp. 
224 ff.), and this may account for the unusual delay in granting the 
firman ; but all difficulties are cleared away at last. 

It is interesting to note that the director of the American School 
in Jerusalem has tendered his aid to Mr. Macalister, and thus that a 
share of the resulting reputation may fall to our new institution. 

Professor G. A. Smith grows eloquent over Gezer : 

Shade of King Horam, what hosts of men have fallen round that citadel 
of yours! Within sight of every Egyptian and every Assyrian invasion of the 
land, Gezer has also seen Alexander pass by, and the legions of Rome in unu- 
sual flight, and the armies of the Cross struggle, waver, and give way, and 
Napoleon come and go. If all could rise who have fallen around its base — 
Ethiopians, Hebrews, Assyrians, Arabs, Turcomans, Greeks, Romans, Celts, 
Saxons, Mongols— what a rehearsal of the Judgment Day it would be! Few 
of the travelers who now rush across the plain realize that the first con- 
spicuous hill they pass in Palestine is also one of the most thickly haunted — 
even in that narrow land into which history has so crowded itself. Up none 
of the other valleys of the Shephebah has history so surged as up and down 
Ajalon and past Gezer, for none are so open to the north, nor present so easy 
a passage to Jerusalem.”3 

[Mr. Macalister began excavation at the site of Gezer on June 14 last, 
and has continued his work up to the present time. He ran a trench 40 feet 
wide from north to south across the eastern hill, the greatest depth being 
184 feet. At the last writing a second trench was begun, parallel with, and 
to the west of, the first. Many interesting finds are reported, all of high 
antiquity. The evidence indicates four successive occupations of the hill: 
(1) a pre-Semitic, probably neolithic race, who practised cremation; (2) an 
early Semitic race of the copper and early bronze age; (3) and (4) two later 
Semitic occupations, whose chronology is not yet determined. A most 
interesting account of the discoveries up to September 10 is contained in 
the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for October, 1902, 
pp. 317-75.—Eb.] 

THEODORE F, WRIGHT. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


22 Tbid., 1875, p. 57- 23 Hist. Geog., p. 217. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


A CALL FOR A CONVENTION TO EFFECT A NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF RELI- 
GIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND OTHER AGENCIES. 


We, the undersigned, members and associate members of the 
Council of Seventy, and others, believing— 

1. That the religious and moral instruction of the young is at 
present inadequate, and imperfectly correlated with other instruction 
in history, literature, and the sciences; and 

2. That the Sunday school, as the primary institution for the 
religious and moral education of the young, should be conformed to a 
higher ideal, and made efficient for its work by the gradation of pupils, 
and by the adaptation of its material and method of instruction to the 
several stages of the mental, moral, and spiritual growth of the indi- 
vidual ; and 

3. That the home, the day school, and all other agencies should be 
developed to assist in the right education of the young in religion and 
morals; and 

4. That this improvement in religious and moral instruction can 

best be promoted by a national organization devoted exclusively to 
this purpose, 
Unite in calling a convention, under the auspices of the Council of 
Seventy, to assemble ina city to be designated [Chicago*], in the 
month of February or March, 1903, for the creation of such a national 
organization, the convention to consist of (@) members and associate 
members of the Council of Seventy; (4) invited teachers, ministers, 
and editors ; (¢) invited pastors of churches and superintendents of 
Sunday schools. 


* Fixed by vote of the Senate on October 13. 
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THE LIST OF COMMITTEES 


Appointed by the Senate of the Council of Seventy to Carry out the 
Plans for the National Convention. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


President William R. Harper. 
Professor Clyde W. Votaw. 
Professor Herbert L. Willett. 


Rev. W. F. McMillen. 
Judge H. V. Freeman. 
Professor Shailer Mathews. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
President James B. Angell. 
Rev. C. R. Blackall. 
Supt. R. G. Boone. 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. 
Professor M. C. Brumbaugh. 
Professor Sylvester Burnham. 
President Nicholas M. Butler. 
Professor Samuel T. Dutton. 
Rev. Wm. Elliott Griffis. 
Rev. Pascal Harrower. 
Rev. Newell D. Hillis. 
Professor Henry C. King. 


R. HARPER, Chairman. 
President Charles J. Little. 
Professor W. D. Mackenzie. 
Rev. William F. McDowell. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 
Professor George F. Moore. 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
Professor George W. Pease. 
Professor James H. Ropes. 
Professor Frank K. Sanders. 
President Jacob G. Schurman. 
Rev. Josiah Strong. 


INVITATION COMMITTEE. 


PROFESSOR CLYDE W. Votaw, Chairman. 


Professor H. F. Allen. 
Professor F. L. Anderson. 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin. 
Professor W. G. Ballantine. 
Rev. Louis A. Banks. 
President J. W. Bashford. 
Rev. David Beaton. 
Professor W. R. Betteridge. 
Rev. Everett D. Burr. 
Professor W. N. Clarke. 
Mr. Patterson DuBois. 
President W. H. P. Faunce. 
Rev. W. B. Forbush. 


Professor J. I. D. Hinds. 
Rev. R. S. Holmes. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson. 
Rev. R. S. MacArthur. 
Professor F. M. McMurry. 
Rev. George R. Merrill. 
Mr. L. Wilbur Messer. 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom. 
Professor Henry S. Nash. 
President Rush Rhees. 
Professor James S. Riggs. 
Rev. T. P. Sawin. 

Mr. E. F. See. 


THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY 


Professor Kemper Fullerton. 
Rev. O. P. Gifford. 

Rev. David Gregg. 

Rev. Teunis Hamlin. 

Rev. W. I. Haven. 

Rev. M. C. Hazard. 


President L. Clark Seelye. 
Professor Albion W. Small. 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. 
President George M. Ward. 
Rev. Leighton Williams. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


Professor A. W. Anthony. 
President Clifford W. Barnes. 
Professor E. I. Bosworth. 
Rev. John H. Boyd. 
President D. F. Bradley. 
Rev. David C. Cook. 
Professor S. I. Curtiss. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning. 
President E. D. Eaton. 
President W. G. Frost. 
President F. W. Gunsaulus. 
Mr. D. C. Heath. 


Rev. Richard M. Hodge. 
Dean George Hodges. 

Mr. J. N. Holliday. 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland. 
Rev. J. F. Loba. 

Professor D. A. McClenahan. 
Professor E. C. Moore. 
Mr. James F. Oates. 

Rev. J. W. Sutherland. 
Rev. Judson Titsworth. 
Professor Williston Walker. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, 


PROFESSOR HERBERT L. WILLETT, Chairman. 


Mr. John Willis Baer. 
Rev. George Batchelor. 
Mr. Nolan R. Best. 
Rev. W. C. Bitting. 

. Erastus Blakeslee. 

. Lester Bradner. 

. Howard A. Bridgman. 

. S. P. Cadman. 
Mr. Thomas O. Conant. 
Rev. Frank J. Day. 
Professor Thomas F. Day. 
Rev. William H. Day. 
Professor Francis B. Denio. 
Mr. J. S. Dickerson. 
Professor R. A. Falconer. 
Rev. Henry Faville. 
President J. F. Forbes. 


Professor George W. Gilmore. 


Rev. Zelotes: Grenell. 

Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut. 
Professor Charles F. Kent. 
Rev. John H. Kerr. 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald. 
Professor John E. McFadyen. 
Rev. J. A. McKamy. 

Rev. C. S. Mills. 

Professor S. C. Mitchell. 
Rev. W. J. Mutch. 
Professor E. L. Parks. 
Professor Lewis B. Paton. 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton. 
President S. B. L. Penrose. 
Rev. Frederick D. Power. 
Rev. F. H. Rowley. 

Rev. Willard Scott. 
President W. F. Slocum. 
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ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE. 


Rev. W. F. McMILLEN, Chairman. 
Rev. Edward S. Ames. Professor O. H. Gates. 
Rev. A. A. Berle. Rev. Simeon Gilbert. 
Rev. Stowell L. Bryant. Professor Thomas C. Hall. 
Rev. Augustus S. Carman. Rev. E. A. Hanley. 
Rev. Camden M. Cobern. Professor E. T. Harper. 
Principal G. N. Carman. Professor Howell M. Haydn. 
Professor George A. Coe. Rev. Caspar W. Hiatt. 
Professor George Cross. Rev. Jno. L. Jackson. 
Professor George E. Dawson. Rev. R. L. Marsh. 
Rev. H. P. DeForest. Mr. H. B. Sharman. 
Rev. Frederic E. Dewhurst. Rev. W. O. Shepard. 
Rev. William Ewing. Professor W. N. Stearns. 
Rev. Arthur T. Fowler. Rev. Sydney Strong. 
Professor Henry T. Fowler. Rev. Albert G. Upham. 
Professor James E. Frame. Mr. Frederick White. 
Principal C. W. French. Professor Irving F. Wood. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE, 


Jupce Henry V. FREEMAN, Chairman. 


Mr. Augustus L. Abbott. 
Mr. F. C. Donald. 

Mr. J. S. Edmunds. 
Supt. James L. Hughes. 


Rev. John L. Kilbon. 

Mr. Eben E. MacLeod. 
Professor Alonzo K. Parker. 
Mr. John F. Wallace. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE, 


PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, Chairman. 


Miss Frederica Beard. 
Rev. Melbourne P. Boynton. 
Professor Nathaniel Butler. 
Rev. S. M. Campbell. 
Professor A. S. Carrier. 
Rev. L. A. Crandall. 

Miss Georgia Chamberlin. 
Rev. Edward H. Curtis. 
Rev. W. D. Ferguson. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates. 
Professor D. A. Hayes. 


Rev. Myron W. Haynes. 
Rev. C. C. Kelso. 

Rev. W. P. Merrill. 
Professor A. W. Patten. 
Rev. H. Francis Perry. 
Professor Gerald B. Smith. 
Rev. T. G. Soares. 
Professor C. M. Stuart. 
Rev. Willard B. Thorp. 
Rev. B. S. Winchester. 
Rev. C. A. Young. 
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THE LIST OF SIGNERS TO THE CALL. 


THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY.? 
MEMBERS. 


Anthony, Alfred W., D.D., Prof. Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 
Bacon, Benj. W., Litt.D., D.D.,Prof. Yale Div. School, New Haven,Conn. 
Betteridge, Walter R., Prof. Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N. Y. 
Bosworth, Edward I., D.D., Prof. Oberlin Theol. Sem., Oberlin, O. 
Breasted, James H., Ph.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Brown, Chas. R., D.D., Prof. Newton Theol. Inst., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Buell, Marcus D., D.D., Prof. Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Burnham, Sylvester, D.D., Prof. Hamilton Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N.Y. 
Burton, Ernest D., D.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Carrier, Augustus S., D.D., Prof. McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago. 
Curtis, Edward L., D.D., Prof. Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Curtiss, Samuel Ives, Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Chicago Theol. Sem., Chicago. 
Day, T. F., D.D., Prof. San Francisco Theol. Sem., San Anselmo, Calif. 
Denio, Francis B., D.D., Prof. Bangor Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 
Foster, George B., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Fullerton, Kemper, M.A., Prof. Lane Theol. Sem., Cincinnati, O. 
Gates, Owen H., Ph.D., Instructor Andover Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 
Gilbert, George H., Ph.D., D.D., Northampton, Mass. 
Gilmore, George W., M.A., Prof. Meadville Theol.School, Meadville, Pa.. 
Goodspeed, Edgar J., Ph.D., Instructor Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Goodspeed, George S., Ph.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago.. 
Griffis, Wm. Elliott, D.D., L.H.D., Pastor First Cong. Ch., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Hall, Thomas C., D.D., Prof. Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 
Harper, Edward T., Ph.D., Prof. Chicago Theol. Sem., Chicago. 
Harper, W.R., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Pres. Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Hayes, DoremusA., Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. Garrett Bib. Inst., Evanston, IIl.. 
Horswell, Charles, Ph.D., D.D., 802 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hulley, Lincoln, Ph.D., Prof. Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Jacobus, M. W., D.D., Prof. Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Kent, Charles F., Ph.D., Prof. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

t The Senate is able at this time to announce the election of Professor Frank K.. 
Sanders, Ph.D,, D.D., dean of Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., to be 


Acting President of the Council of Seventy, in the place of the late beloved President. 
John Henry Barrows, D.D., who was removed by death last June. 
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Kerr, John H., D.D., Pub. Sec’y American Tract Society, New York city. 
King, Henry Churchill, D.D., Prof. Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
Little, Chas. J., D.D., Pres. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, III. 
Mackenzie, Wm. Douglas, D.D., Prof. Chicago Theol. Sem., and Editor 
American Weekly, Chicago. 
Mathews, Shailer, D.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
McClenahan, D. A., D.D., Prof. Allegheny Theol. Sem., Allegheny, Pa. 
Mitchell, E. K., D.D., Prof. Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Paton, Lewis B., Ph.D., Prof. Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Porter, F. C., Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Rhees, Rush, D.D., LL. D., Pres. Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Riggs, James S., D.D., Prof. Auburn Theol. Sem., Auburn, N. Y. 
Robinson, George L., Ph.D., Prof. McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago. 
Ropes, James H., Prof. Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ryder, Wm. H., D.D., Prof. Andover Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 
Sanders, F. K., Ph.D., D.D., Dean Yale Div. School, New Haven, Conn. 
Schmidt, Nathanael, Ph.D., Prof. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Smith, Henry Preserved, D.D., Prof. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Stevens, Wm. Arnold, D.D., Prof. Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 
Votaw, Clyde Weber, Ph.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Willett, Herbert L., Ph.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Wood, Irving F., Prof. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Zenos, Andrew C., D.D., Prof. McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Abbott, Augustus L., 319 N. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adams, Geo. D., D.D., President Des Moines College, Des Moines, Ia. 
Allen, H. F., Prof. Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Atterbury, Anson P., D.D., Pastor Park Presb. Church, New York city. 
Ayres, W. S., Pastor Central Baptist Church, Westfield, Mass. 

Bailey, George, Ph.D., Pres. Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Barnes, Clifford W., President Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Barnes, Lemuel C., D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass. 
Barnes, Morgan, Prof. Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Bashford, J. W., Ph.D., President Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware, O. 
Batchelor, George, Editor Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

Beach, Harlan P., Sec’y Student Volunteer Movement, Montclair, N. J. 
Beaton, David, D.D., Pastor Lincoln Park Cong. Church, Chicago. 
Berry, Geo. R., Ph.D., Prof. Hamilton Theol. Sem., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Binney, John, D.D., Dean Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
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Bitting, Wm. C., D.D., Pastor Mt. Morris Baptist Church, New York city. 
Boyd, John H., D.D., Pastor First Presb. Church, Evanston, II. 
Boynton, Nehemiah, D.D., Pastor First Cong. Church, Detroit, Mich. 
Bradford, Amory H., D.D., Pastor First Cong. Church, Montclair, N. J. 
Bradley, Dan. F., D.D., President Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 


Bradner, Lester, Jr., Ph.D , Rector St. John’s Episcopal Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Bradshaw, J. W., D.D., Pastor First Congregational Church, Oberlin, O. 
Briggs, Arthur H., D.D., Pastor Central M.E. Ch., San Francisco, Calif. 
Brown, W. A., Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 
Bryant, Stowell L., Pastor Hyde Park M. E. Church, Chicago. 

Burr, Everett D., D.D., Pastor First Baptist Ch., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Cadman, S. P., D.D., Pastor Central Cong. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chivers, Elijah E., D.D., Pastor Sixth Ave. Bapt. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cobern, Camden M., Ph.D., D.D., Pastor St. James M. E. Ch., Chicago. 
Coe, George A., Prof. Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Coffin, F. J., Ph.D., Lecturer Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 
Cook, David C., Editor S. S. Publications, Elgin, Ill. 

Davis, Albert P., Pastor First Cong. Church, Wakefield, Mass. 

Davis, Ozora S., Ph.D., Pastor Central Cong. Church, Newtonville, Mass. 
Day, Frank J., Pastor Plymouth Cong. Ch., Sherbrooke, Quebec, Can. 
Day, Wm. Horace, Pastor First Cong. Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DeForest, H. P., D.D., Pastor Woodward Ave. Cong. Ch., Detroit, Mich. 
Dougherty, N. C., Supt. Public Schools, Peoria, Ill. 

DuBois, Patterson, 401 S. Fortieth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunning, A. E., D.D., Editor Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Elmer, Franklin Davenport, Pastor First Baptist Church, Winsted, Conn. 
Fennell, Wm. G., Pastor South Baptist Church, Newark, N. J. 

Forbes, John F., Ph.D., President John B. Stetson Univ., DeLand, Fla. 
Garrison, J. H., Editor Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gates, George A., President Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Gates, H. W., Supt. S. S. Leavitt St. Cong. Church, Chicago. 
Gordon, Charles W., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Grammer, Carle E., Rector Christ Church, Norfolk, Va. 

Greer, David H., D.D., Rector St. Bartholomew’s Ch., New York city. 


Gregg, David, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Lafayette Avenue Presb. Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gunsaulus, Frank W., D.D., Pres. Armour Institute and Pastor Central 
Church, Chicago. 


Haley, Jesse J., M.A., Pastor Christian Church, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Hamilton, J. W., D.D., LL.D., Bishop M. E.Ch., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hamlin, Teunis, D.D., Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 
Hanley, E. A., A.M., Pastor East End Baptist Ch., Cleveland, O. 
Harlan, Richard D., Pres. Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Haven, Wm. I., D.D., Cor. Sec’y American Bible Society, New York city. 
Haydn, Howell M., Instructor Western Reserve University, Cleveland,O. 
Haynes, Myron W., D.D., Pastor Belden Ave. Bapt. Church, Chicago. 
Hazard, M. C., Ph.D., Editor Cong. S. S. Publications, Boston, Mass. 
Heath, Daniel C., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Hervey, Walter L., Ph.D., Examiner Board of Education, New York city. 
Hinds, J. I. D., Ph.D., Prof. University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 
Hoben, Allan T., Ph.D., Pastor Union Church, Waupun, Wis. 
Hodge, Richard M., D.D., Instructor Union Theol. Sem.,NewYork city. 
Holliday, John N., President Union Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnson, Franklin, D.D., LL.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Jones, Robt. E., D.D., Field Worker S. S. Union M. E. Church, New 
Orleans, La. 
Jones, Silas, Prof. Eureka College, Eureka, IIl. 
Kelso, Chas. C., Asst. Pastor and S. S. Supt. St. James’s M. E. Ch., 
Chicago. 
Longacre, L. B., Asst. Pastor Metropolitan Temple, New York city. 
Lord, Rivington D., D.D., 232 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marsh, Robert L., Pastor Congregational Church, Burlington, Ia. 
McDiarmid, A. P., D.D., Principal Brandon College, Brandon, Manitoba. 
McKamy, John A., S.S. Editor Cumberland Presb. Ch., Nashville, Tenn. 
McLean, John K., D.D., Pres. Pacific Theol. Sem., Berkeley, Calif. 
McLeish, Andrew, Glencoe, III. 
McMillen, W. F., D.D., Dist. Sec’y Cong. S.S. and Pub’g Soc., Chicago. 
Merrill, William P., Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
Messer, L. Wilbur, General Sec’y Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Moxom, Philip S., D.D., Pastor South Cong. Church, Springfield, Mass. 
Mutch, W. J., Ph.D., Pastor Howard Ave. Cong. Ch., New Haven, Conn 
Notman, Wm. Robson, D.D., Pastor Fourth Presb. Church, Chicago. 
Parker, Alonzo K., D.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Parks, Edw. L., D.D., Prof. Gammon Theol. School, So. Atlanta, Ga. 
Patton, Cornelius H., D.D., Pastor First Cong. Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Payne, Wallace C., Dean Bible Chairs Kansas Univ., Lawrence, Kan. 
Pease, George W., Prof. Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 
Peckham, Geo. A., Prof. Hiram College, Hiram, O. 
Peters, Madison C., D.D., Pastor Immanuel Bapt. Ch., Baltimore, Md. 
Rain, James, Pastor First Congregational Church, Cortland, N. Y. 
Reed, Harry L., Pastor First Presb. Church, Albany, Ore. 
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Roberts, Wm. C., Pres. Central University, Danville, Ky. 
Sanders, H. M., D.D., Pastor Madison Ave. Baptist Ch., New York city. 
Sawin, Theophilus P., D.D., Pastor First Presb. Church, Troy, N. Y. 


Scott, Willard, D.D., President Congregational S. S. and Pub’g Society, 
and Pastor Piedmont Cong. Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Scoville, Augustus E., Pastor First Baptist Church, Melrose, Mass. 
See, Edwin F., Gen’l Sec’y Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sharman, Henry Burton, 5554 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 

Smith, Henry G., D.D., Prof. Lane Theol. Sem., Cincinnati, O. 
Soares, Theo. G., Ph.D., D.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, Oak Park, IIl. 
Southworth, F.C.,A.M.,S.T.B.,Pres. Meadville Theol.Sch., Meadville, Pa. 
Spencer, C. B., Editor Central Christian Advocate, Kansas City, Mo. 
Stearns, Wallace N., Ph.D., Prof. Baldwin University, Berea, O. 
Stetson, John B., Ashbourne, Pa. 

Stone, Geo. W., Field Sec’y A. U. A., San Francisco, Calif. 

Street, Wm. D., Instructor Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 
Strong, Josiah, D.D., Pres. League for Social Service, New York city. 
Stuart, C. M., A.M., S.T.D., Prof. Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, IIl. 
Sutherland, John W., D.D., North Cong. Church, Detroit, Mich. 
Taylor, Graham, D.D., Prof. Chicago Theol. Seminary, Chicago. 
Thomas, Reuen, D.D., Pastor Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 


Thurber, Chas. H., Ph.D., Editor Educational Publications, Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Tuller, Edward P., Pastor First Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Tyler, B.B., D. D., Pres. International S. S. Association, and Pastor 
Broadway Christian Church, Denver, Colo.. 


Upham, Albert G., Pastor First Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass. 
Vincent, Marvin R., D.D., Prof. Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 
Ward, George M., Pres. Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Williams, Edward F., D.D., Pastor Evanston Ave. Cong. Ch., Chicago. 
Williams, Leighton, Dean Amity Theol. School, New York city. 

Young, Chas. A., Editor Christian Century, Chicago, IIl. 


GENERAL LIST. 
PRESIDENTS AND DEANS OF COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES. 
Andrews, E. B., D.D. LL.D., Chancellor Univ. of Neb., Lincoln, Neb. 
Angell, J. B., LL.D., President Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Butler, Nicholas M., Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. Columbia Univ., New York city. 
Carman, George N., Director Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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Chase, Geo. C., LL.D., Pres. Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Cole, L. T., Ph.D., Warden St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 
Draper, Andrew S., LL.D., President Univ. of Illinois, Champaign, III. 
Eaton, Rev. E. D., D.D., LL.D., Pres. Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
Faunce, W. H. P., D.D., President Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 
Frost, William G., Ph.D., President Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
Haggard, A. B., Dean College of the Bible, Drake Univ., Des Moines, Ia. 
Hall, Charles C., D.D., President Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 
Hall, G. Stanley, LL.D., Ph.D., Pres. Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass. 
Harris, George, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Hazard, Miss Caroline, President Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Hill, Edward M., D.D., Prin. Congregational College of Canada, 
Montreal, Can. 
Hodges, George, D.D., D.C.L., Dean Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Hopkins, Henry M., D.D., Pres. Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Hunt, Emory W., D.D., LL.D., President Denison Univ., Granville, O. 
Hyde, Wm. DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Bowdoin Coll., Brunswick, Me. . 
Irwin, Miss Agnes, Dean Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 
James, E. J., Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 
Jenkins, Burris A., President Kentucky Univ., Lexington, Ky. 
Kirkland, J. H., Ph.D., LL.D., Chanc. Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Lhamon, Wm. J., Dean Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Lockhart, C., Ph.D., Sec’y Bible College, Drake Univ., Des Moines, Ia. 
McCracken, H.M.,D.D., LL.D.,Chanc. New York Univ., New York city. 
Merrill, Geo. E., D.D., Pres. Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Penrose, Stephen B.L., D.D., Pres. Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Perry, A. T., Pres. Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
Pierce, Wm. F., M.A., L.H.D., President Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
Raymond, A.V.V., D.D., LL.D., Pres. Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Raymond, Bradford P., Pres. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Reed, David A., Pres. Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 
Schurman, J. G., LL.D., Pres. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Seelye, L. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Sisson, E. O., B.Sc., A.B., Director Bradley Polytechnic Inst., Peoria, Ill. 
Slocum, W. F., D.D., LL.D., Pres. Colorado Coll., Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Stewart, Geo. B., D.D., LL.D., Pres. Auburn Theol. Sem., Auburn, N. Y. 
Strong, A. H.,D.D., LL.D., Pres. Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N.Y. 
Thwing, Chas. F., LL.D., Pres. Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, O. 
Tucker, W. J., D.D., LL.D., Pres. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
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Van Kirk, Hiram, Ph.D., Dean Berkeley Bible Sem., Berkeley, Calif. 
Wilson, Woodrow, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 


Woolley, Miss Mary E., Litt.D., Pres. Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 


PROFESSORS IN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES. 


Anderson, F. L., Prof. Newton Theol. Inst., Newton Centre, Mass. 

Baldwin, J. Mark, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., Prof. Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Brown, Francis, Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 


Brumbaugh, Martin G., Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Butler, Nathaniel, A.M., D.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Clarke, W. Newton, D.D., Prof. Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Coleman, C. B., Prof. Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Coulter, John Merle, Ph.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Creelman, Harlan, Ph.D., Prof. Cong. College, Montreal, Can. 

Cross, George, Ph.D., Prof. McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 
Davis, Noah K., Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 
Dawson, Geo. E., Ph.D., Prof. Bible Normal College, Hartford, Conn. 


Dewey, John, Ph.D., Prof. and Director School of Education, Univ. of 


Chicago, Chicago. 
Dutton, Samuel T., Prof. Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. city, 
Falconer, Robert A., D.Litt., Prof. Presbyterian College, Halifax, N. S. 
Forbes, George M., Prof. University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fowler, Henry T., Ph.D., Prof. Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Frame, James E., Ph.D.,-Prof. Union Theol. Sem., New York city. 
Gates, Errett, Instructor University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Henderson, Charles R., D.D., Ph.D., Prof. Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Horne, Herman H., Ph.D., Prof. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Innes, Geo. S., Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Hamline Univ., St. Paul, Minn. 
Jefferson, Samuel M., LL.D., Prof. College of the Bible, Kentucky Univ., 

Lexington, Ky. 
Ladd, Geo. T., D.D., LL.D., Prof. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
MacClintock, Wm. D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
McFadyen, John E., M.A., Professor Knox College, Toronto, Can. 
McMurry, F. M., Ph.D., Prof. Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ., N. Y. city. 
Mitchell, Samuel C., Ph.D., Prof. Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 
Montgomery, J. A., Instructor Philadelphia Div. Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moore, E. C., D.D., Prof. Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Moore, Geo. F., D.D., Prof. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nash, Henry S., D.D., Prof. Epis. Theol. School, Cambridge, Mass. — 
Newman, A. H., D.D., LL.D., Prof. Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
Nicholson, Thos., D.D., Prof. Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Patten, A. W., Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 
Pattison, T. Harwood, Prof. Rochester Theol. Sem., Rochester, N. Y. 
Peabody, Francis G., D.D., Prof. Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Shaw, Charles G., Ph.D., Prof. University of New York, N. Y. 
Sitterly, Chas. F., Ph.D., S.T.D., Prof. Drew Theol. Sem., Madison, N. J. 
Small, Albion W., Ph.D., Lea. Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Smith, Gerald B., Instructor University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Starbuck, E. D., Ph.D., Prof. Leland Stanford Jr. Univ., Stanford, Calif. 
Stetson, Herbert L., Professor Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Terry, Milton S., D.D., LL.D., Prof. Garrett Bibl. Inst., Evanston, IIl. 
Torrey, C.C., Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Tufts, James H., Ph.D., Prof. University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Walker, Williston, Ph.D., D.D., Prof. Yale Div. Sch., New Haven, Conn. 
Wenley, R. M., ScD., Ph.D., LL.D., Prof. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, Y.M.C.A., PUBLIC SCHOOL, AND OTHER WORKERS. 


Alexander, Gross, S.T.D., Pres. Elder Louisville Dist., M. E. Ch. So., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Baer, John W., Asst. Sec’y Presb. Board Home Missions, New York city. 

Bailey, Albert E., Headmaster Allen School, West Newton, Mass. 

Bailey, Henry} T., State Supervisor of Drawing, North Scituate, Mass. 

Ballantine, W. G., LL.D., Instructor Bible, Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, Springfield, Mass. 

Balliet, Thomas M., Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Bates, Charles S., Pres. Boston Cong. S. S. Superintendents’ Union, 
and Treas. Mass. S. S. Assoc., Braintree, Mass. 

Beard, Miss F., Supt. Jun. Dept. S. S. First Cong. Church, Oak Park, IIl. 

Best, Nolan R., Associate Editor /uterior, Chicago. 

Blackall, C. R., D.D., Editor of Periodicals, Amer. Bapt. Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Blakeslee, Erastus, Editor Bible Study Union Lessons, Boston, Mass. 

Blatchford, E. W., 375 La Salle Ave., Chicago. 

Boone, Richard G., Ph.D., Supt. Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. 

Boynton, Geo. M., D.D., Sec’y and Treas. Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Breyfogel, S. C., D.D., Bishop, Reading, Pa. 

Bridgman, H. A., Managing Editor Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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Carman, Augustus S., Educational Sec’y Denison Univ., Granville, O. 


Chamberlin, Miss Georgia L., Executive Sec’y American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, Chicago. 


Chandler, Edw. H., Sec’y Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Mass. 

Clark, Francis E., D.D., Pres. United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Boston, Mass. 

Conant, Thomas O., LL.D., Editor Zxaminer, New York city. 

Cuninggim, J. L., Sec’y Corresp. Sch. M. E. Ch. So., Nashville, Tenn. 

Day, Edward, 94 Walnut St., Springfield, Mass. 

Dickerson, J. S., Editor Baptist Standard, Chicago. 

Donald, F. C., Chairman Central Passenger Association, Chicago. 


Duncan, W. A., Ph.D., Chairman Com. on Home Dept., Intern. S. S. 
Assoc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Edmunds, James, Missionary Bapt. S. S. in Oregon and Washington, 
Portland, Ore. 


Ewing, Wm., State Supt. of Cong. S. S. & Publ. Soc., Lansing, Mich. 

Fairchild, Edwin M., Lecturer Educational Church Board, Albany, N.Y. 

Ferguson, Wm. D., Supt. S. S. University Cong. Church, Chicago. 

Fergusson, E. Morris, Rec. Sec’y Intern. S.S. Assoc., Trenton, N. J. 

Freeman, Henry V., Judge Illinois Appellate Court, Chicago. 

French, Chas. W., A.M., Prin. Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

Garrison, W. E., Asst. Editor Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

Gilbert, Simeon, D.D., 167 Locust St., Chicago. 
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Book Rediews. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Litera- 
ture and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 
Edited by James Hastinos, M.A., D.D., with the assistance 
of A. Sevsie, M.A. Vol. 1V, Pleroma—Zuzim. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1902. Pp. 994. Cloth, $6; half morocco, $8. 

As in many another encyclopzdic work, the material of this Bid/e 
Dictionary has overrun the number of volumes originally projected for 
it. While, therefore, this fourth volume concludes the alphabet, it is 
announced on the preface page that an extra volume will be published. 
It is to contain “ certain subsidiary articles of importance,” 7. ¢., some 
of the longest articles which alphabetically fell to Vol. IV have 
been reserved for Vol. V; and also indexes to the entire work will 
be furnished. It is expected that this concluding volume will be pub- 
lished early in 1903. The editor and the publishers are deserving of 
the most appreciative gratitude of all Bible students for having brought 
so nearly to completion, and with such remarkable success, one of the 
greatest undertakings in modern book-making, and one of the best 
contributions to the advancement of religious thought. 

The admirable typographical features of the Dictionary have been 
sufficiently described in the review of the earlier volumes,’ as also the 
general position of the work in matters of criticism and the corps of 
contributors. The present volume strongly confirms the opinion already 
expressed that this Dictionary furnishes the best obtainable résumé of 
scholarly conservative views in all biblical thought, and that it can be 
fully recommended as the most valuable of all reference-books for popu- 
lar Bible study. What Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible has been to the 
past generation, Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible will be to the present 
generation. Nosuch work is likely to be again attempted within twenty- 
five years. Of course, no sensible person will suppose that the articles 
contained in these volumes set forth “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” We are not, in fact, in possession of the truth 
in any such absolute way. But, taking the Dictionary all through, there 

*Vol. I was reviewed in the BIBLICAL WorRLD for August, 1898, pp. 129-33; 
Vol. II in November, 1899, pp. 375-84; and Vol. III in February, t901, pp. 141-8. 
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will be found a better scholarship, a clearer vision, and a larger grasp 
of truth than have yet been attained in any similar work. It presents 
a plane of thought concerning the Bible to which every sincere student 
should rise, and from which he should set forth to conquer new and 
higher truth. The next forty years may antiquate Hastings’s Dictionary 
by their advance in biblical and religious learning, as the past forty 
years have antiquated Smith’s Dictionary by the same process. But, 
even if that should be the case, we must keep up with this progress as 
best we can, each in his own generation moving forward with the 
scholars to the measure of his ability. 

It is not possible to give a résumé of even the greater articles which 
constitute the present volume, nor is it necessary at this time to review 
them. They must be studied, if one would understand their contents. 
In interest and importance they are scarcely surpassed by those of 
previous issue. 

For the Old Testament the leading article is certainly that by the 
late Professor A. B. Davidson on “ Prophecy and Prophets,” occupy- 
ing twenty pages, and recognized to be one of the finest productions 
of this eminent Scotch scholar. Professor Baudissin, of the University 
of Berlin, writes upon the “ Priests and Levites” (thirty pages); Pro- 
fessor Driver, of the University of Oxford, on the “Sabbath ;”* Profes- 
sor W. P. Paterson, of the University of Aberdeen, on “ Sacrifice” 
(twenty pages); Professor T. W. Davies, of Bangor, Wales, on the 
“Temple” (twenty-two pages) ; ‘Professor Eberhard Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn, on the “Septuagint ” and on the “ Book of Sirach ;”” Professor 
H. L. Strack, of the University of Berlin, on the “Text of the Old 
Testament ;’”’ Professor A. S. Peake, of Manchester, on “ Unclean, 
Uncleanness ;” Professor A. R. S. Kennedy, of the University of 
Edinburgh, on “ Weights and Measures;” Professor Karl Budde, of 
the University of Marburg, on “ Hebrew Poetry” (ten pages) ; Profes- 
sor W. Nowack, of the University of Strassburg, on the “ Book of 
Proverbs” and the “ Book of Zechariah ;” Professor W. T. Davison, 
of Birmingham, on the “ Book of Psalms” (sixteen pages); Professor 
R. Flint, of the University of Edinburgh, on “Solomon ;” Professor 
J. W. Rothstein, of the University of Halle, on the “Song of Songs ;” 
and Professor C. Siegfried, of the University of Jena, on the “ Book of 
Wisdom.” ‘ 

For the New Testament the leading articles are those by Professor 
William Sanday, of the University of Oxford, on the title “Son of 
God” (nine pages); by Professor Driver, also of Oxford, on the title 
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“Son of Man” (ten pages) ; and by Professor F. C. Porter, of Yale 
University, on the “Book of Revelation” (twenty-six pages). In 
addition to these, Principal A. Robertson of King’s College, London, 
writes on the “Epistle to the Romans” (eleven pages); Professor 
Walter Lock, of the University of Oxford, on the “Epistles to the 
Thessalonians” and the “Epistles to Timothy and Titus;” Professor 
Nestle on the “ Text of the New Testament” and on the “ Syriac Ver- 
sions ;” Rev. H. J. White, of Oxford, on the “Vulgate Versions;” 
Professor W. Bacher, of Budapest, on the ‘‘Sanhedrin” and “ Syna- 
gogue ;” and Rev. F. H. Woods on “ Quotations.” 

In the field of biblical theology also there are some contributions 
of special value. Professor Driver writes on “ Propitiation” (five 
pages); Professor John Laidlaw, of New College, Edinburgh, on the 
“ Psychology” of the Bible; Professor John Skinner, of the University 
of Cambridge, on “ Righteousness in the Old Testament,” with the cor- 
responding article for the New Testament by Professor G. B. Stevens, 
of Yale University ; Professor O. C. Whitehouse, of Cheshunt College, 
on “Satan ;” Professor B. B. Warfield, of Princeton University, on 
“Predestination” (sixteen pages); Rev. A. Adamson, of Dundee, 
Scotland, on “Reconciliation ;”’ Professor J. V. Bartlet, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, on “ Regeneration” and “ Sanctification ;” Rev. E. 
R. Bernard on “Resurrection” and “Sin;” and Professor W. A. 
Brown, of Union. Theological Seminary, New York, on “Salvation.” 

It will be obvious from the list of names and titles just given. that 
we have here an encyclopedic treatment of some of the most vital sub- 
jects in biblical and religious study, by some of the greatest scholars 
of England, Germany, and America. Every minister and thoughttul 
layman should possess himself — at any sacrifice —of a work which can 
be “the making of him” intellectually and spiritually. If it has 
hitherto been possible to excuse one’s self for adhering to traditional 
views on the ground that scholars had not reached a consensus of 
opinion or made their learning accessible to the people, this excuse is 
now removed by the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible. Henceforth 
popular ignorance of the Bible must be attributed to a lack of individ- 
ual opportunity, or to a lack of desire, to know. 

It may be useful to our readers, in order that they may see that this 
estimate of the work is the general one, to quote from the London 
Guardian, the most influential paper of the Church of England, a 
statement which appeared in its issue of August 6: 

We have no hesitation in recommending Hastings’s Bible Dictionary to 
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students of the Bible as the best work of the kind which exists in English. 
More liberal than Smith’s Dictionary of forty years ago, more conservative 
than Cheyne’s Encyclopedia, it may fairly claim to combine the frankest 
and most candid criticism with absolute loyalty to the essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith. Its publication seems to us to mark an epoch for two reasons. It 
is the first great theological work which has for many years been produced in 
the United Kingdom by the united labors of scholars of various “‘ denomina- 
tions.” Such an enterprise would have been impossible of realization half a 
century ago, for there was not then the camaraderie among scholars, the 
mutual trust and confidence among theologians of diverse schools, that happily 
exist today. We wish that Dr. Hastings could have included in his list of 
contributors some Roman Catholic scholars of eminence; but we suppose 
that this was impracticable. As matters stand, however, we have Anglicans 
and Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians, the Established and the Free 
Churches of Scotland, all furnishing contributions. And this is a circum- 
stance which enkindles thankfulness and hope — thankfulness that there is 
already so large a measure of agreement among the leaders, however loudly 
their followers may quarrel, and hope for a fuller realization among Christian 
men of the unity of the faith. 

Again, Hastings’s Dictionary marks an epoch because it will serve to 
acquaint the rank and file of Christian students with the methods and the 
provisional results of that ‘‘ higher criticism,” both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which too many of them have been taught to look upon with suspicion 
and dislike. They may depend upon it that the instrument of criticism will 
never again be laid aside by learned students of the Bible; and it is high 
time that the public should cease to use the title “critic” as a term of 
reproach. The dictionary which we have been considering is likely to do 
more for the cause of reverent and candid criticism than any other half-dozen 
books published of late years in the English language. For the criticism is, 
in the large majority of the articles, thoroughly sane, and restrained by a due 
sense of the seriousness of the subjects treated. It is fully recognized that 
many of the results which have been reached can only be regarded as pro- 
visional. Indeed, curiously enough — whether by accident or by design — the 
last words of the last article in the last volume warn us, in reference to a par- 
ticular problem, that it “must be left an open question.”” The words are 
those of Dr. Driver, and they are characteristic, not only of the man, but of 
the general tone of the book for which he has done so much good work. 
There are many theological problems of the second order of importance which 
“ must be left an open question,” and it is better to say so frankly than either 
to foreclose inquiry on the one side by appealing to an uninstructed and gen- 
erally unauthoritative tradition, or on the other side to insist that the most 
novel and the most startling solution is the last word of biblical science. 


In similar terms the Hastings Dictionary has been approved and 
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recommended by almost every reviewer. If good advice can avail, 
this work will create a new era of biblical intelligence. 


THE EpITors. 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament. Its Relations, His- 
torical, Medical, and Theological. By MENzIjES 
ALEXANDER, M.D. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 326. $1.50, met. 

Psychic Research and Gospel Miracles. A Study of the Evidences 
of the Gospel’s Superphysical Features in the Light of the 
Established Results of Modern Physical Research, By 
Rev. Epwarp M. Durr, M.A., anp THomas G. ALLEN, M.D. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1902. Pp. 408. $1.50, me?. 

The practically simultaneous appearance of these two volumes indi- 
cates the interest, so apparent in other publications, in the psychology 
of religion. The two volumes are by no means duplicates, neither 
are they of the same worth. That of Dr. Alexander has method and 
considerable historical feeling. In it one may find a summary account 
of biblical demonology from the earliest Hebrew superstition, and also 
a somewhat full exposition of the medical aspects of such phenomena. 
The author holds that all cases designated ‘“‘ demoniac” belong to the 
category of lunacy or idiocy, but also believes that there were forms of 
‘* possession ” in which in addition real demons were concerned. The 
test to be applied he holds to be that whatever is explicable on the 
principles of modern science is to be regarded as natural; all else as 
supernatural. This seems to us to presuppose a finality in present 
scientific results which is hardly warranted. Pathological psychology 
is still in its infancy. As a further test he holds that those truly 
demonized confessed Jesus as the Messiah and were rebuked by him 
for so doing. The conclusion of the book is that “the incarnation 
initiated the establishment of the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
That determined a counter-movement among the powers of darkness. 
Genuine demonic possession was one of its manifestations.” 

It is to be regretted that the author should not have more critically 
discussed the historicity of the narratives dealing with the phenomena 
of demoniac possession, and should have left all but unconsidered the 
possibility that the confession of Jesus as Messiah might have been due 
to some pathological condition that, like clairvoyance, was very sus- 
ceptible to “suggestion.” For lack of these elements the work can 
hardly be said to have added greatly to our knowledge of nervous dis- 
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eases, or to have carried the discussion of its subject into regions where 
it must sooner or later be carried. Its chief value, apart from its arche- 
ological material, lies in its persistent emphasis of the truth that 
demoniac possession is pathological and not moral. 

The second of the two volumes attempts a defense of gospel 
miracles by a reworking of Hudson’s theories, and an indiscriminate 
combination of spiritualism, Chinese demonology, and the proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research. S. M. 


A Primer of the Christian Religion, Based on the Teaching of 
Jesus, its Founder and Living Lord. By Grorce HOLLEY 
GILBERT, Pu.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1902. Pp. 76. $1. 

There is no more pressing need in the church today than a suitable 
and adequate manual for religious instruction in the Sunday school 
and the home. This statement requires no proof here. Dr. Gilbert 
has sought to meet this need in his Primer. 

The book consists of eighty-five questions with answers, references, 
and notes, printed on alternate pages, the intervening pages being left 
blank, presumably for convenience in making notes. 

The merits of the book are easily stated. They are the general 
simplicity and pertinency of the questions, the clearness and intelli- 
gence of most of the answers, the avoidance of purely speculative 
subjects, and a pervasive spirit of reverence and faith. A single speci- 
men may be given: “15. What did Jesus say about his teaching? 
Jesus said that his words should not pass away, and that whosoever 
would hear and do them should be like a house built upon a rock.” 
A part of the note following this answer is: “The declaration of 
Jesus that one who does his word is as a house built on a rock hews an 
even and straight way through the multitudinous creeds and theolo- 
gies of men.” 

The defects of the book soon appear to the careful observer. (1) 
It is called a Primer of the Christian Religion, but the references 
which are meant to support and illuminate the teaching are drawn 
almost exclusively from the four gospels. Yet the authentic epistles of 
Paul are earlier than the earliest synoptic record. (2) The fourth 
gospel is placed on a par with the synoptics as a record of Jesus’ words 
and deeds. Critical questions cannot properly enter into a primer, 
but the primer should mp/icit/y recognize the different historical values of 
documents. (3) While agreeably wanting in the abstract and dogmatic 
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elements so familiarly and predominantly present in most catechisms, 
this primer is deficient in explicit applications of truth to the moral 
life. For example: ‘63. What is it to follow Jesus in serving our 
fellow-men? To follow Jesus in serving our fellow-men means that, in 
a love born of God’s love to us, we are to give our lives for the salva- 
tion of the world.” The answer is less clear than the question. Again: 
“64. What are the followers of Jesus to the world? The followers of 
Jesus are the channel through which the light and power of the gospel 
come into saving contact with the world.” This is all true, in a sense, 
but it is not clear and specific. (4) The references are inadequate and 
sometimes not pertinent. They seem to have been selected hastily and 
by an uncritical hand. Under question 8, “What did it mean to be 
called ‘the beloved Son’?” one reference is to Psalm 2:7!! We 
marked nearly a score of questions under which the references are 
inadequate or irrelevant. In some instances the answers to the ques- 
tions are also inadequate. The part of the book dealing with the 
“messianic” aspect of Jesus is especially unsatisfactory. The state- 
ment, under question 10, that “the Son of man” is “a title which 
on his lips was equal to Messiah,” is open to serious doubt, in view of 
the fact that Jesus spoke Aramaic. Under question 58 the references 
are misplaced ; the second line should be first. 

Despite all necessary abatements, the book is more than a good 
attempt; it is so good that we desire to see it made better. As it is, 
it is an improvement, in form and quality, on most, if not all, of the 
handbooks that thus far have appeared. It is a strong move in the 
direction of “the simplicity that is in Christ.” 


PuILip STAFFORD Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Christ and Life. By Rospert E. Speer. Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1902. Pp. 230. $1. 

After an introductory chapter on the lordship of Christ, Mr. Speer 
descends at once to particulars. He exalts the functions of the will in 
personal religious experience, and gives a wholesome warning against 
too much dependence on feeling. In the chapter on prayer he seems 
to plead for long seasons of lonely devotion, and comes perilously 
near advocating excessive familiarity with God in an illustration ‘of the 
“quaint Italian” who spoke to God as “my.papa in heaven.” He 
quotes Ruskin pertinently urging that the best hour of the day be 
given to the Bible. He will not, we think, get the approval of the 
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mass of earnest Christians when he advocates “reading the Bible 
through in course, frequently,” even though it may be done “in a year 
with two chapters on week days and eleven on Sunday.” The counsel, 
“‘Study the questions which Bible scholars deal with,” is good. The 
author sets forth in another chapter the decisive way in which Jesus 
reversed human judgments on cause and effect, on the dignity of 
labor, and on the worth of life. One may not doubt that “a principle 
is a principle always and in all things,” but such a statement pressed to 
its logical extremity in ‘Always and in All Things” may justify the 
crank and fanatic. The chapter on “ Publicity of the Secret Life” is 
wholly admirable. Sooner or later the heart of a man will express 
itself consciously or unconsciously. One cannot keep too clear of the 
need of concealment. When concealment is felt to be necessary “the 
bloom of life is gone.” Under the theme “A Christian’s Friends” he 
wisely pleads for friends among the lowly, friendship among books, 
and with certain great truths on which one may reflect, as the love of 
Christ, the lesson of the cross. The chapter “The Nobility of Wrath” 
against scandalous evil-doers is refreshing. It is an echo of the 
“strenuous life’ now having a renascence in the church and out of it. 
It suggests the athletic field and healthy life. Mr. Speer quotes 
Huxley, in the chapter on “ Every Man His Work,” as saying: “ Of all 
the people I have met, Chinese Gordon and Darwin are the two in 
whom I have found something bigger than ordinary humanity —a 
sublime unselfishness.” And in ‘Duties and Interest” he protests 
against the habit of giving special rewards to men for doing their 
duty: ‘What a man ought to do he ought to do.” Other chapters 
increase the size of the book, but they do not seem to add propor- 
tionately to its value. The book is weakened by ending too many 
chapters with verse, and by an excess of lengthy quotations. These 
assure us that the writer’s reading has been wide and discriminating, 
but they obstruct the flow of the discourse. 
Wo. P. McKEE. 


THE FRANCES SHIMER ACADEMY, 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
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